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Six of the Seawanhaka Schooners were out and furnished good sport during Larchmont Race Week. George Gibbons’ 
Mariann won the series. 


Larchmont Race Week Breaks All Records 


Banner Event of Long Island Sound Racing ‘Draws Record Fleets and Affords Keen Competition 
in Many Classes 


By SAMUEL WETHERILL 


ITH 255 starters on both the opening and _ classes finished within the time limit, and on two other 
closing days, well over 200 starters on other days light weather necessitated the shortening of the 
days, and a grand total of 1535 starters for the usual courses to enable the boats to conclude their races. 

six races, Larchmont Race Week, held this year by the But there were some good whole sail breezes sandwiched 
Larchmont Yacht Club from in between the light and fluky 
July 20th to 27th, eclipsed all ' zephyrs, and the weather for 
records for the number of the week may be said to be 
yachts starting and finishing better than average for the 
in this popular annual event. Sound at this season of the 
Not only this, but the unusual year. 
number of larger craft, such as In the larger classes, interest 
Class M boats and 12- and centered in the performance 
10-Metres, was the occasion of of the boats in Class M, with 
much favorable comment re- four new craft fighting it out 
garding the progress made in with four older craft. Honors 
sizable craft in the past year went to the older boats, W. W. 
or two. Aldrich’s Valiant being re- 
As the point scores show, turned a winner over Harold 
competition was unusually Vanderbilt's Prestige by six 
keen in most of the classes, sev- points, with the newer Wind- 
eral winners squeezing through ward and Avatar close up. Clif- 
by the narrow margin of a ford D. Mallory’s Tycoon won 
single point, while tie scores, by a single point over W.A.W. 
necessitating a_sail-off later Stewart's Jris in the 12-Metres, 
in the season, resulted in two and J. H. Ottley’s Nautilus 
classes. On the whole, the took the honors in the 10- 
i eather was good. On ee All the way from the West Coast came the Class R sloop Metres. R. O. Mahlstedt oS 
day, to be sure, the wind was jrate, owned by Commodore Hunseker. Skillfully sailed WON with Mirage in the Larch- 
so light and fluky that only six by Matt Walsh, she took the series prize in her class. mont O Class, with Rudolph 
37 







































As many as 25 Interclubs started in one race at Larchmont and there were many jams at the start 
and at the turning marks. 


Schaeffer’s Grey Dawn close up. Five contestants in this 
class are more than have appeared in several years. 

The increasingly popular New York 40-Footers 
turned out seven strong, the winner being Pampero, 
now owned and sailed by Louis G. Shields, a newcomer 
in the class, with Holland Duell’s Rowdy and E. I 
Cudahy’s Marilee tied for second honors only a point 
behind. In the New York ‘‘30’s,’’ now in their 25th 
season, H. W. Hanan’s Nautilus had little trouble in 
taking the measure of the rest of the class. 

The new class of open 8-Metres, one of which will 
defend the Seawanhaka Cup in the fall off Oyster Bay, 
was out in full force and had some close and interesting 



















Pampero, Louis Shields’ “‘ Forty,” won in her class, which turned 
out seven strong this year, their fourteenth season. 
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racing.'Gypsy, designed, owned 
and sailed by Frank C. Paine, 
took the honors by three points 
from R. N. Bavier’s Mab, with 
Henry B. Plant’s Muffet a close 
third. Nymph took the series 
from Silhouette II in the 8- 
Metre One-Design by a margin 
of four points, thisclass, judged 
by the number of starters, not 
being as popular as last year. 

Although only six of the 
Seawanhaka Schooners turned 
out, the racing was close, the 
winner turning up in G. B. 
Gibbons’ Mariann, one point 
ahead of Henry DeForest’s 
Nadjt. 

Interest in Class R wasgiven 
a fillip by the entry from the 
West Coast of O. Hunseker’s 
Pirate, sailed by the veteran 
Matt Walsh. Pirate managed 
to annex the series by a single 
point, after a week of hard 
racing. Pirate is from the 
board of the well-known Coast 
designer, L. E. Geary. Howard Curry’s Yankee and 
C. L. Farrand’s Doress were tied for second place. 

Interest in the smaller classes centered around the 

















The Juniors put up some snappy racing and many close starts 
during the week. 


Sound Interclubs and the Atlantic Coast One-Design 
Class. The Interclubs put on their usual hair-raising 
starts and jams at the starts and turning marks, with 
as many as 25 boats starting in one race. Several fouls 
occurred, with resulting protests. Cornelius Shields’ 
Aileen was rammed and disabled, putting her out of the 
running for series honors, and other craft got more or 
less bunged up. But it took the Atlantics to put on the 
real circus, when on Tuesday, the third day of the week, 
with 32 boats starting in a strong southerly, no less 
than five boats got in a jam before the start and ended 
up by ramming the committee boat at full speed. It 
was several minutes before the tangle was cleared up 
and the boats on their way. No masts were lost, but 
some rigging was damaged and a few planks cracked, to 
say nothing of a good-sized hole in the planking of the 
committee boat. A. F. Broderick’s Bozo and R. Manny’s 
Blue Streak tied for honors in the Interclubs, while 
Mistral had a good margin over Jvee in the Atlantics. 
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T. S. Clark, in Black Jack, 
won out in the Victories over 
C. L.“Smith’s Reveille, while 
R. Reybine’s Orion and Colin 
Ratsey’s Joy tied the score in 
the Star Class, with Okla only 
one point behind. John Car- 
lisle, Jr., carried off the honors 
in the new Sound Junior Class, 
while Donald Stanley’s Hawk 
set the pace in Class Q. 

The Regatta Committee, 
under the able direction of 
Chairman Alfred G. Keeshan, 
came in for much favorable 
criticism for the manner in 
which they handled the huge 
fleets day after day. On only 
one day, when two of the big 
Class M_ sloops completely 
covered up three or four of 
the smaller craft on the finish 
line, was there any confusion, 
and this was satisfactorily 
straightened out later. On the final day no less than 250 
boats dashed across the finish line in 55 minutes, with 
finishes so close at times that the whistle could not be 
blown fast enough. It became evident as the week wore 
on that another year, with even bigger fleets, other finish 
arrangements will have to be made in order to keep the 





“Bob” Mahlstedt’s Mirage still keeps on winning at Larchmont. 
This year Grey Dawn was close up in the point score. 


boats further scattered. An unusually large number of 
protests were filed, but in most cases the committee 
succeeded in having them withdrawn, while those 
which went to a decision had little or no effect upon the 
point score of the leading boats. 


PoINT SCORES, LARCHMONT RACE WEEK 

CLass M. Vahant, 32; Prestige, 26; Windward, 22; Avatar, 19; 
Simba, 18; Barbara, 17; Istalena, 17. 

12-METREsS. T ycoo.1, 24; Iris, 23: Anitra, 23; Isolde, 20. 

LARCHMONT O CLAss. Mirage, 20; Grey Dawn, 18; Nimbus, 16; 
Celerittas, 15; Varuna, 5. 

N. Y. Y. C. 40-Footers. Pampero, 34; Rowdy, 33; Marilee, 33; 
Mistral, 32; Chinook, 26; Shawara, 24; Typhoon, 17 
8- METRE OPEN. Gypsy, 59; Mab, 56; Muffet, 52; Sally, 44; Sonny, 
2. 
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Another large class was the new Atlantic Coast one-designs. As many as 32 started in one race. 
There were frequent jams and one day five of the class rammed the committee boat at the start. 


8-METRE ONE-DEsIGN. Nymph, 49; Silhouette II, 45; Gitana, 39; 
Ace II, 36. 


10-MErTREs. Nautilus, 58; Howdy, 54; Synthetic, 50; Esquila, 47; 
Raeburn, 37; Valencia, 37. 


N. Y. Y. C. 30-Footers. Nautilus, 63; Mermaid, 53; Oriole, 
Phantom, 50; Atair, 49. 


SEAWANHAKA SCHOONERS. Mariann, 31; Nadji, 30; Nokomis, 28. 
CLAss R. Pirate, 35; Yankee, 34; Doress, 34; Bob-Kat, 33; Puffin, 


~! 


un 
we 


31 
6-MetrEs. Lucie, 53; Natka, 43; Lea, 38; Red Head, 36; Saleema, 
32. 
CuaAss S. Surinam, 54; Felicity, 51; Aurora, 41. 
Victory CLaAss. Black Jack, 67; Reveille, 60; Flapper, 57; Avanti, 
53; Vindictive, 43. 
SounD INTERCLUBS. Bozo, 118; Blue Streak, 118; Daphne, 108; 
Aileen, 104; Chinook, 94; Shorty II, 94; Triton, 93; Diane, 89. 





Phoio by W. B. Jackson 


Clifford D. Mallory’s Tycoon won the series by a single point 
from W. A. W. Stewart’s Iris. 
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Class M, with four new yachts out this year, was the center of interest. Vice-Commodore W. W. Aldrich won the series with Valiant, 
a last year’s boat. (Left to right) Avatar, Valiant, Barbara, Istalena, and Simba. 


From Boston came the new Eight-Metre Gypsy, owned by Frank In the 10-Metre Class J. H. Ottley’s Nautilus was the winner. 
C. Paine, and took the honors in this hot international class. (Below) A deck view of Valiant in a fresh breeze. 


ATLANTIC Coast CLass. Mis- 
tral, 208; Ivee, 187; Ellyn, 181; 
Pampero, 161; Flash, 158; No. 38, 
152. 


Star CLAss. Orion, 113; Joy, 
113; Okla II, 112; Tempe I], 
111; rex, 110; Bootes, 109; Cath- 
erine, 107. 


Sounp Juniors. J. Carlisle, 
Jt, Oot de Caertcn, Zi: 
Kuehnle, 18. 

CuLAss Q. Hawk, 14; Scapa III, 
8; Spindrift, 6. 

HaAnpbiIcAP Divs. I. & 2. Duch- 
ess, 29; Mvysolece, 29; Ethel II, 26. 

HanpicaP Divs. 3 & 4. Houri, 
40; Runaway Girl, 32; Black 
Devil, 31. 

INDIAN HARBOR PIRATES. Gal- 
vez, 45; Penzance, 34; Tobasco, 33. 
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Bagheera, R. P. Benedict’s schooner, won in the cruising class 
in fast time. 








Lyman Dwight’s Dorello, Milwaukee Y. C., was again first to 
finish, but lost on corrected time. 


Leading Breezes Make a Fast Race to Mackinac 
“Blue Moon” Wins in Racing ‘Division While “ Bagheera”’ “ Cleans Up” in Cruising Class 


By Steve HEALEy 


to Mackinac Island unusual, the splendid victory 

of Harold Simmons’ Blue Moon in the racing 
division, and the excellent time made by Bob Benedict’s 
schooner Bagheera, flying the burgee of the Cruising 
Club of America, whose corrected time in the cruising 
division was one hour and a half better than that of the 
winning boat in the racing class. Sponsored by the 
Chicago Yacht Club, this annual event has long domi- 
nated yacht racing on Lake Michigan. 

The following is an account of just what the two 
winning skippers did while on the long grind, as gathered 
from extracts of the logs of the winning boats. 

Blue Moon went over the line at 4:30, Saturday after- 
noon, with the rest of the racing division, and took a 
close reach up the west shore, under her stays’! rig 
which was drawing like a house afire, and made her 
remarkably close-winded. 

She held on this tack until midnight, at which time 
she was off Wind Point, about 65 miles north of Chicago, 
when the wind drew abeam. Then with ballooner set, 
she made northing until sun-up, when those aboard her 
sighted the Class O Siren about two miles ahead. The 
wind continued light and still abeam until noon, during 
which time Blue Moon was logging between eight and 
nine miles an hour, passing Siren, which by this time had 
dropped to some four miles astern. 

The wind then began to lighten and hauled to dead 
astern. By two o’clock in the afternoon it had gone flat, 
with occasional catspaws in which the Blue Moon made 
only some ten miles up to seven o'clock. Then the 
breeze picked up. At eight o’clock she passed Manistee, 
and at 11:40 rounded Point Betsie, so close that her 
crew might have jumped ashore. It was at Point Betsie 
that the courses of Patsy and Blue Moon converged and 


‘4 | YWO outstanding features made this year’s race 





they rounded the point together, with Siren and Illinois 
about two miles ahead. 

In a freshening breeze Blue Moon sailed from Betsie 
to Sleeping Bear, a distance of 19 miles, in one hour and 
45 minutes. A little after one o’clock on Monday morn- 
ing, she jumped Sleeping Bear reef, and could pick out 
Siren and Illinois ahead, not having gained much on 
them. Here the wind swung southeast and held until 
sun-up; then it was a dead run up the straits, passing 
Gray’s Reef at noon, where they had trouble to keep 
from jibing just before rounding Buoy No. 5. 

By the time they had passed the Waugashanks it 
clouded up and started to rain, with a falling barometer. 
Realizing that they were in for a squall, the fisherman 
was doused and the main tops’! taken in and working 
jib and staysails set. 

The squall hit out of the south, about five miles 
southwest of St. Helena and they were off before it. 
It lasted for half an hour, at the end of which time 
Blue Moon had run away from a steamer which before 
had been drawing up on her from the south. She crossed 
the finish line at 3:48, Monday afternoon, only 47 hours, 
18 minutes for the 330-mile course. 

The big sloop Dorello was the first to finish, taking 
only 43 hours, 6 minutes to sail the course, a remarkably 
fine performance. But as has happened so often in past 
races, she could not save her time. Joyant was only 26 
minutes and 38 seconds behind her, and Ed Purtell’s 
Vagabond 16 seconds back of the Chicago Class P sloop, 
both having sailed a great race, but also not saving their 
time, as is so frequently the case when the race is mostly 
a reach or run. 

In the cruising division Bagheera crossed the line at 
4:05 on the port tack. With the wind E.N.E. this course 
was held just long enough for her to clear Grosse Point 
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when she came about. The breeze 
had come brisk from S.E. all 
morning, but about noon veered 
to northeast. Feeling that this 
condition was only temporary, 
and that the wind would settle 
back in the south, Bagheera came 
about in advance of the other 
yachts in her class, with the ex- 
ception of Kayoshk II. 

Under main and jib topsails the 
schooner made good northing, 
coming abeam of Kayoshk off 
Grosse Point, 13 miles north of 
Chicago. Kayoshk appeared to be 
pinching too much in an effort to 
get to windward, and Bagheera 
soon left her astern. Close-hauled 
she made good time until dark, 
when the wind finally freed her. 

Still standing up the west shore 
with started sheets and a fisher- 
man’sstaysail, Bagheera took every 
advantage of the wind to work up 
the lake. Night came down, clear 
and cold, with a moderate breeze 
holding steady after it had hauled 
farther south. At midnight the ship 
was abeam of North Point, above 
Milwaukee, and the course was 
changed to take her across the 
lake. In a bright moon that made 
light canvas setting a pleasure, the ballooner was broken 
out at 4:00 a.m. Sunday. 

At daylight the spinnaker was set, and a following 
wind was chasing the Bagheera along at nine miles an 
hour. With the full rise of the sun, five yachts were 
made out far astern and hopes ran high. During the day 
the wind lightened, and Dorello, Joyant and Vagabond, 
in the racing division, drew up on the leader. At noon 
Dorello, the Milwaukee Yacht Club entry, passed 
Bagheera to the westward, evidently holding out to 
have a choice of going east or west of the Manitous. At 
. five o’clock the Class P sloop Joyant, Chicago Yacht 
Club, passed her to port, and at 6 P.M. Vagabond, the 
other Milwaukee Yacht Club entry, sailed an arc around 
Bagheera, passing to the eastward. 

Fearing the light land breeze which frequently pre- 
vails at night on the east shore, Bagheera held out in the 
lake and had Point Betsie abeam at midnight. Three 
hours of shifty, light puffs and flat spots at this stage had 
the crew of the Bagheera fit subjects for a psychopathic 
ward. Even under these adverse conditions the heavy 
schooner kept both Joyant and Vagabond in sight all 
through the night, gaining a trifle whenever the wind 
picked up. 

At 4:00 A.M. the breeze freshened, and an hour later 
the schooner was tearing along at a great clip with 
spinnaker and ballooner pulling like a train of cars. 

With the Isles-A-Galet abeam, the distance between 
Bagheera and the three racers lessened perceptibly. 
Then Waugashanks, the lightship, and at 8:30 she was 
around the buoy at White Shoals Light and romping 
up the straits on the last leg of the long journey. 

Some concern was felt when off St. Helena as the wind 
lightened. Visions of a local calm spot that would enable 
the 18 boats astern to close up on the leaders were not 
conducive to peace of mind. In a short time, however, 
the breeze freshened, and Bagheera tore across the 
finish line at 12:35 P.M., taking just 44 hours and 28 


Vagabond, a Milwaukee Yacht Club entry, 
owned by E. Purtell, was always up with 
the leaders. 
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minutes to negotiate the 330 miles. 
She was nearly two hours ahead 
of the second boat in her class, the 
schooner Elizabeth. 

In this brief résumé of how the 
two winning boats sailed the race, 
much of the color of the story has 
been omitted, and this purposely. 
With the skippers and crews of 21 
yachts all determined to win this 
historic old race, pages could be 
written relating different experi- 
ences, but lack of space forbids. 
One outstanding feature, however, 
cannot be omitted, and that is the 
youthfulness of the Blue Moon's 
crew. The average age was 23; the 
oldest was 30, and the youngest, 
20. Each was a member of the Sea 
Scouts of America, and two of 
them had seen service with the 
Borden Expedition to the Arctic. 
Taking command of the schooner 
in the absence of her owner, they 
sailed a hard race with excellent 
judgment, and accomplished an 
outstanding victory. This is a 
remarkable achievement in view 
of the calibre of the boats entered 
— Siren (a two-time winner of 
this event), Joyant, the crack “ P”’ 
boat from the Chicago Yacht 
Club, Dorello and Vagabond. 

Bagheera’s win, while remarkable, was not unlooked 
for, as this smart craft had already proven her speed in 
the Michigan City Race, when she led the fleet into 
that port. 

The following is the summary of the competing 
yachts with their time: 


RacinG DIVISION 
Elapsed 
Time 
47:18:18 
46:52:22 
48:07:28 
43:33:12 
43:32:56 


Corrected 


Time 
39:46:57 
41:14:08 
41:28:06 
41:33:57 
42:14:21 
42:46:01 
43:06:18 
43:36:56 
43:39:43 
49:02:41 


Allowance 
7:31:21 
5:38:14 
6:39:22 
1:59:15 
1:18:35 
5:29:54 
Scratch 
2:26:39 
2:23:36 
4:41:59 


Yacht 
Blue Moon 


Vagabond 
Joyant 
Princess 


Illinois 
Tecumseh 


Sinbad 


CRUISING DIVISION 


44:28:36 
46:22:55 
§2:58:35 
55:06:45 
55:53:32 
53:26:46 
54:43:39 
55:05:30 
54:57:55 
64:45:50 


38:12:00 
39:53:33 
43:16:30 
43:20:47 
47:10:54 
47:24:23 
47:39:57 
49:27:05 
54:57:55 
55:19:15 


Bagheera 

Elizabeth 

Quicksilver 
HMilaria...... 

Kayoshk II 

Malabar VI 
RN a's lant 39's ocak 
Wendameen 

Siesta 

Victory 


In the October Issue Will Be Found 


The story of Marblehead Race Week, and the Detroit 
International Regatta. 

The Cruise of the Alice through the West Indies will 
be continued, while the account of a deep water voyage 
in Britain’s last windjammer will tell of running the 
Easting down in southern latitudes when the ship 
sometimes logged 300 miles a day, and over. 
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The Chicago and Bayview fleets anchored at Mackinac Island after the two long races on Lake Michigan and Lake Erie. 





Record Time Made in Detroit-Mackinac Race 
Thirteen Y achts Cover 250-.Mile Course in Annual Race. 


ent yacht clubs rendezvoused off the Port Huron 
Yacht Club on Friday, July 19th, preparatory to 
the start of the annual long distance race to Mackinac 
Island, and the following afternoon, in a fine north- 


‘4 YHIRTEEN able cruising yachts from five differ- 


easterly breeze, the whole 
fleet, under all working 
canvas, stood for the start- 
ing line. Nine went across 
with the gun, beam to beam, 
in one of the hottest starts 
ever seen in an event of 
this character. It wasa fine 
fleet, the pick of the cruis- 
ing craft on Lakes Erie, 
Huron, and Lake St. Clair, 
and the best, if not the larg- 
est, ever to sail one of these 
long races. 

The Bayview Yacht Club 
of Detroit is sponsor for this 
annual event which takes 
the fleet from the foot of 
Lake Huron some 250 miles 
to Mackinac Island. The 
race is open to any bona fide 
cruising yacht not over 60 
feet in length, although a 
minimum rating by Univer- 
sal Rule of Measurement 
was in force this year, 
whereby any yacht rating 
less than 21 takes that 


rating. The race is started 
coincident with the Chicago- 
Mackinac Race, so that a 


“"Barbette” Scores Again 


By GeorceE E. EicHENLAUB 





Commodore T. P. Archer’s Barbette again won the 250-mile 
Port Huron-Mackinac Race. 





fine fleet of real yachts is always found in the. small 
clear harbor of Mackinac some three days after the start. 

After the start from Port Huron the fleet stood close- 
hauled on the starboard tack, up the American shore, 
with Howard Grant’s schooner Suez JI (ex-Sachem) 


stepping out to windward 
and taking the lead. Bar- 
bette, Tom Archer’s 50-foot 
yawl,was notfar behind,with 
Silhouette and Grace keeping 
company half a mile farther 
astern, followed by Charlyn 
and the others. .Sea-Horse, 
a fine 45-foot schooner from 
Saginaw, launched only ten 
days before the race, seemed 
to have trouble getting her 
new canvassetting properly, 
and dropped back in the 
beat to windward, finally 
going out in the lake alone. 

Evening found the boats 
pretty well slowed downdue 
to lack of wind, and floun- 
dering off Port Sanilac in 
the swell left over from the 
afternoon northeaster. Suez 
was still ahead at this time 
with Barbetie next, followed 
by the others more or less 
strung out along the beach. 
All except Sea-Horse, some 
five miles out in the lake 
and apparently hopelessly 
out of it. 

(Continued on page 88) 








“Robador 
A New Fast 


Cruiser 107 
Feet Long 








The New Flagship 
of Commodore Ro- 
bert Law, Indian 
Harbor Yacht Club 











‘Designed and built by the \ 
Luders Marine Construction [7 
Company, Robador is a 


most unusual yacht, being 


the largest V-bottom type 
yet built. She does 25 miles 
with two of the new 1I2- 
cylinder Winton — gasoline 








N 


Panelled throughout in teak, 
Robador is beautifully fin- 


nj ished below. The main 


saloon, the owner’s quarters 
in the deckhouse, and the 
‘comfortably furnished deck 
are shown in the reproduc- 


tions. 


Photos by E. Levick 
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The rendezvous of the New York Yacht Club fleet off the New Haven Yacht Club, Morris Cove, at the start of the annual 
cruise to the eastward. 


New York Yacht Club Cruise Makes 
Auspicious Start 


cA Fleet of 150 Assembles after Preliminary Cruise of the Indian Harbor Yacht Club 
By WILLIAM H. Taytor 


power tender, large or small, for practically 

every one of these, and a sprinkling of large 
cruising yachts, totalling nearly 150 craft, set out on 
Friday, August 9th, for Greenport after its rendezvous 
in Morris Cove off the New Haven Yacht Club on the 
previous evening. 

As last year, Commodore Vincent Astor’s huge Diesel 
yacht Nourmahal took charge of the fleet at four bells in 
the dog watch on Thursday evening, firing a gun as she 
dropped anchor just inside New Haven breakwater. 
Second in command, as it were, was J. P. Morgan’s fine 
old steam yacht Corsair, a craft which, for 30 years, has 
stood for the finest and handsomest in her class, and 
which this year is making her last cruise, for in her 
charthouse hangs a model of her successor, the new 
Corsair, equally fine and equally handsome, much bigger 
and, naturally, more modern in design and equipment. 
Corsair was the committee boat and aboard her Edmund 
Lang, Colgate Hoyt and E. Vail Stebbins worked al- 
most incessantly and most efficiently to make the cruise 
a complete success from the racing angle. 

Other big cruising craft which accompanied the fleet 
were Gerard B. Lambert’s famous old schooner Af- 
lantic; Carll Tucker’s brand new three-sticker Migrant, 
just out of her builders’ yard and the largest schooner 
yacht built in this country; Henry Walters’. Narada, 40 
years old and as fine a ship as ever; the handsome little 
steamer O-We-Ra, flying the Canadian flag but under 
charter to General Cornelius: Vanderbilt; Allison G. 
\rmour’s Utowana, looking not unlike an uncommonly 
well kept-up small tropical passenger steamer, and 


A\ vower including some 65 or 70 racing yachts, a 





others. The new big Diesel yachts which might have 
been expected were rather conspicuously absent, and the 
representative of the vanishing type of the steam yacht 
was unexpectedly in evidence. 

In the racing division, the. big racing schooners were 
also sadly missed by the old-timers. There were no 
schooners like Queen, Elena, Elmina, Intrepid, Sea Fox, 
Sachem and Vagrant, for the big racing schooners seem 
to be almost as much a thing of the past as the old 
‘“‘Owl and Gamecock”’ gig and cutter races for the crews 
on Sunday morning — races which passed into discard 
with the disappearance of oar-propelled small boats 
from the fleet. 

In fact, with Resolute and Vanitie back under lofty and 
somewhat brittle sloop rigs, the schooners were rather a 
mixed lot, but with some fine little vessels among them 
— Bradford Ellsworth’s Lynx and her sister ship, Mrs. 
O. M. Mitchell’s Morning Star; Taormina and Advance, 
Class D_ boats, and the biggest two-stickers in the 
racing; Rowe Metcalf’s Sachem, one of the fastest small 
schooners ever built; and the pair of lovely little 
Herreshoff schooners from Newport, Horace Binney’s 
Queen Mab and Harold Brooks’ Mary Rose. 

The Class M fleet was the largest ever turned out in 
this division — Prestige, Valiant, Chiora, Barbara, 
Windward, Andiamo, Avatar, Simba and Istalena, and 
on the first day’s run to Greenport, the latter, which 
had trailed the class all year, led the entire fleet through 
Plum Gut and was passed by but one competitor, Van- 
itie, before she reached the finish. It looked for ‘a time as 
though she had won the Navy Cup for sloops as well as 
her class prize, but when the corrected times were fig- 
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Photes by M. Rosenfeld 


Start of the schooners from Morris Cove on the first squadron run of the cruise to Greenport. Advance, at left, in her first race of the year. 


ured it was found that John B. Shethar’s Ten-Metre 
sloop Valencia had won the sloop cup by some three 
minutes corrected time, with Bob Bavier’s Eight-Metre 
Mab second, and Islalena third, while Henry deForest’s 
Nadji had won the Schooner Cup. 

Five Twelve-Metre sloops, six ‘‘Forties,’’ six Sea- 
wanhaka Schooners, eight Ten-Metres, five ‘‘ Thirties,” 
fourteen Eight-Metres in two divisions, and a sprinkling 
of sloops and schooners of mixed classes helped make up 
the fleet which, as this is written, lies at anchor in Fort 
Pond Bay with a downpour of rain sluicing off its decks 
and hoping for better things on the run to Newport 
tomorrow. 

A very pleasant little two-day cruise with short but 
enjoyable racing runs from Greenwich to Port Jefferson, 
and Port Jefferson to New Haven, was staged by the 
Indian Harbor Yacht Club as a preliminary to the New 
York Yacht Club Cruise. Major honors, which is to say 
the Sloop and Schooner Cups, went to Rowe B. Met- 
calf’s schooner Sachem, which beat the slim fleet of two- 
stickers on both days; W. B. Bell’s 40-footer Mistral, 
sailed by Corny Shields, which walked away with the 
Sloop Cup on corrected time and actually led even the 
bigger boats to the finish on the first day; and Simba, 
the Class M sloop sailed by Carroll Alker, which led the 
fleet and won the corrected time sloop prize on Thursday. 

One of the interesting things about the two days’ 
racing was that in every class except the one-design 
Eight-Metres, in which T. J. S. Flint won with Nymph 
on the first day and Harold Tobey with Aleada on the 
second, the same boat won in each class on both days. 

These winners were as follows: combined ‘‘M”’ and 
Twelve-Metre Class, Simba; 40-Foot Class, Mistral; 
Ten-Metre Class, Narcissus, Frank S. Page; Seawan- 
haka and Class G schooners, Sachem; International 


Eight-Metre Class, Sonny, Johannes Schiott; 30-Foot 
Class, Atair, C. T. Stork. 

The first day’s run, of 24 miles, was accomplished 
across a placid Long Island Sound on which streaks of 
breeze from various directions mingled with streaks of 
no breeze whatever gave a fine chance to lucky or in- 
spired wind-hunters, and to those skippers who, like 
Corny Shields, never for a minute relax their vigilance 
but keep their boats going no matter how discouraging 
the outlook. 

The lead of the fleet varied, Simba being far ahead at 
one point only to have Mistral pass her, and later almost 
to catch the 40-footer again near the finish. In the Ten- 
Metres George Milne had a fine lead for much of the 
way, only to lose it in a flat spot when Frank Page 
drifted by him in a streak of air. And so it went through- 
out the fleet. 

The second and shorter run — 16 miles across the 
Sound to New Haven breakwater, was made in a some- 
what better breeze, though by no means a hurricane. 
The fleet had a little windward work, with the breeze 
north of east at the start, though it later hauled sou’east 
so that some of the boats that had stood straight for 
the Connecticut shore were let up and made it all on 
one tack, sailing a wide arc which put them astern 
anyhow. 

It was a fine little cruise, with fleets running about 35 
racing yachts each day. The committee, Alfred E. Lud- 
ers, Edward McFarlan and Cornelius Middleton, 
handled things to perfection from their ancient house- 
boat Windswept, from the delayed start on the first 
calm day until 6 o’clock Friday, August 8th, when, at 
the boom of the gun aboard Vincent Astor’s Nourmahal, 
the command of the fleet in Morris Cove passed into the 
hands of the New York Yacht Club’s Commodore. 


Start of the smaller sloop classes from Morris Cove. The Eight-Metres led the procession. 
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George H. Townsend, well known as the owner of Greenwich Folly, has abandoned racing for the time being and is afloat this season 

in his new express cruiser Sazarac. Designed by Eldredge-McInnis and built by Nevins, Sazarac is 71 feet in length, with a wealth of 

accommodations for her length. The reproductions show the owner’s stateroom, a corner of the deckhouse saloon, and the navigating 
bridge. Power is supplied by two 6-cylinder Winton gas engines. 
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FTER several months in which only speculation 
and rumor in connection with Sir Thomas Lip- 
ton’s fifth challenge for the America’s Cup was 

forthcoming, the committee appointed by the New 

York Yacht Club to negotiate the terms of the match 

and to arrange for the defence of the Cup has reported. 

This report is given in full here. In substance it bears out 

the rumors as to the conditions of the match, and also 

as to the measures so far taken to provide a defending 
yacht. The report is as follows: 


To CoMMoDORE VINCENT AsTOR, 
NEw YorkK YACHT CLUB. 


The Committee appointed at the meeting of the Club, held 
on the 16th day of May, in connection with the challenge for 
the America’s Cup believes it desirable to report at this time 
the present state of the negotiations with the Royal Ulster 
Yacht Club and the steps which have so far been taken in 
preparation for the defence of the Cup. 

The challenge of the Royal Ulster Yacht Club having been 
accepted by this Committee on the 10th day of June, corre- 
spondence has been had with that Club in regard to the condi- 
tions under which the match 
will be sailed. This corre- 
spondence has been most 
agreeable. All essential points 
have been agreed upon and 
only a few minor matters re- 
main to be adjusted. 

The more important ques- 
tions which have been deter- 
mined by mutual consent 
are: That the contest shall be 
decided by the best four out 
of seven races. That the first 
race shall be held on the 13th 
of September, 1930. That the 
starting line for the races 
shall be nine miles S.E. of 
Brenton Reef Lightship. That 
the races shall continue on 
successive weekdays unless a 
postponement of one day is 
asked by either contestant, 
and that the races shall be 
sailed without time allowance by yachts rating: not more than 
seventy-six feet under the rules of this Club. 

The number of races and the date of the first race were 
suggested by the Royal Ulster Yacht Club and agreed to by us. 
The holding of the races off Newport and sailing them without 
time allowance were suggested by us and agreed to by the Royal 
Ulster Yacht Club. 

This Committee is advised that at the present time two 
syndicates have been formed to build and race two yachts as 
candidates for the defence of the Cup. It is the earnest hope of 
the Committee that one or more additional yachts will be built 
for that purpose. 

The Committee feels that the building of additional yachts 
will not only aid materially the chances of a successful defence 
of the Cup but will undoubtedly result in the foundation for 
the future of a fine class of large racing yachts in this country. 

In view of the fact that several members of this Committee 
have joined the two syndicates above referred to, and in view 
of the further fact that the choice of the defender of the Cup is 
entrusted to this Committee, it is the expressed intention of all 
members of the Committee who are in any way interested in 
either of the yachts already ordered or who may hereafter be 
interested in any yacht built as a possible defender of the Cup, 
to resign from the Committee as soon as the conditions of the 
match have finally been determined. 
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Conditions for Next Yeat's America’s Cup Match 
Report of the Cup Committee of the New York Yacht Club 





Shamrock IV, chailenger for the America’s Cup in 1920. She was 
designed by Charles Nicholson, who will turn out Sir Thomas Lipton’s 
cup yacht for the 1930 race. 





After the conditions of the match have been agreed upon the 
remaining functions of your Committee, as then constituted, 
will be to select the defender of the America’s Cup and, for that 
purpose, to determine upon the time, place and number of the 
trial races, and such other races as in its opinion may be desirable 
to assist the Committee in the selection of a defender, and to see 
that all conditions which have been agreed upon with the Royal 
Ulster Yacht Club for the conduct of the Cup races are carried 


out. . 
H. WALTERS 

C. VANDERBILT 

J. P. MorGan 

GEORGE NICHOLS 

VINCENT ASTOR 

J. S. MorGan, JR. | 

W. B. DuNCAN 

Geo. F. BAKER, JR. 

H. S. VANDERBILT 

W. A. W. STEWART 

W. W. ALpDRICH 

G. A. CoRMACK 















So far, so good. As 
already announced in 
YACHTING and in_ the 
press, the designs of the 
two syndicate boats have 
been intrusted to Burgess 
& Morgan and to Clinton 
H. Crane, and work is al- 
ready under way on them. 
The Crane boat will be 
built at Lawley’s, Nepon- 
set, Mass. It is likely that 
the Herreshoff plant will 
build the other yacht, but 
this has not yet been 
definitely announced. It 
is probable that former 
Commodore Harold S. 
Vanderbilt will be’ the 
syndicate manager of the 
Burgess boat, and former 
Commodore George Nich- 
ols and Junius S. Morgan, Jr., will have charge of the 
Crane sloop. No details of the two designs have yet 
been made public. Both will rate near the top of Class J, 
76 feet rating. This means a yacht of from 80 to 85 feet 
on the water, a very sizeable craft. Undoubtedly both 
will be rigged as jib-headers. 

There is still talk of yet another syndicate sloop, and 
possibly one financed by one or more Boston yachtsmen, 
and designed by a Boston naval architect. If true, this 
will add a lot to the interest of the trial races next 
summer. 


Don't Miss the October Issue 


October marks the close of the most active yachting 
season the sport has ever had. The October issue of 
YACHTING will be one of the most important of the year 
as it will contain, among other features, accounts of — 

The New York Yacht Club Cruise. 

The International Race for the Seawanhaka Cup. 

The International 30-Square-Metre Match off Mar- 
blehead with the German Team. 

Marblehead Race Week. 
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nae ace TAKING A KNOCKDOWN 
From an etching by Yngve Edward Soderberg. . 


Courtesy Harlow, McDonald & Co., New York 





NATIVE BOATS AT CARTAGENA, COLOMBIA 
From an etching by Philip Kappel. 
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ANY years ago it was 
my good fortune to 
make a passage in a 


ship of the sailing fleet that, in 
those far away days, carried the 
commerce of the world to all quarters 
of the globe. Ever since, through all the 
changing courses of life and the mad 
years of war, the memory of that voyage 
and the longing for another have persisted 
— a longing to be away again, on a good ship’s 
heaving deck, with the west winds roaring in 
her rigging, the foam-crested seas astern as she 
storms along her Easting. That is sailing, and sail- 
ing that once experienced can never be forgotten. 

To those who do not know and do not love the sea, the 
very idea of giving up the comfort of a fireside for the 
rigors of life at sea appears to be sheer madness. But 
mad or sane, I know that the old love is still there, and 
when I received the fateful wire — Garthpool sails Mon- 
day from Belfast — it took me just two days to pack my 
old sea kit and be away to join her. 

It was a dull gray morning when we steamed up Bel- 
fast Lough. There, at the very entrance to the port, lay 
the good ship, in all the griminess of a long sojourn in 
port. Two days later I was aboard, signed on as one of 
her company for the long voyage to Australia. The next 
day we towed out. 

The log which follows will, I hope, give some idea of 
how we fared and what such a voyage on Britain’s last 
windjammer was like. I am keeping the account of this 
three-months’ voyage more or less in log form, as it was 
written from day to day, partly from lack of time to try 
to make a “‘story”’ out of the passage, but more because 
the daily entries give, perhaps, a better picture of life 
aboard a sailing ship as it is actually lived than a 
“dressed up”’ narrative. Sometimes entries have been 
omitted, because the days were uneventful, and some- 
times the daily record of events has been condensed to 
a single paragraph for the same reason. However, | 
present the narrative in the belief that the real sailor will 
prefer it in the form in which the records of such voyages 
are kept at sea. 


It was October 3rd when I arrived at Belfast, and in 
the afternoon I went up to the shipping office and signed 
on as purser of the Garthpool, David Thomson, Master. 
After stowing my luggage, containing my outfit for a 
long sea voyage, on board, I went up to the city for my 
last meal ashore. The second mate, Mr. Butcher, and 
Mr. Barthau, the third, joined me. We dined at the 
Grand Central, and talked about the ship and of the three 
months’ voyage ahead of us — especially of the ship. 

The Garthpool was a large bark of 2842 gross tons, 310 
feet in length, with a beam of 45 feet, and 25 feet deep. 
She was built as the Juteopolis in 1891, for the jute trade 
under Barrie’s house flag. After changing owners twice 


Belfast to Adelaide in Britain's 





Last Windjammer 


An Account of a 93-day Usyage in Which Life on a 
Square-Rigger Proves Quite Different Than 


it was a Generation ‘Back 
By A. J. Pazoxt 


she was bought by Sir William Garthwaite after the war, 
who made a brave fight against steam with a fleet of 
sailers carrying the prefix ‘‘Garth”’ to their names. She 
is the last survivor of that once brave fleet, and for the 
past two years or more had been in the Australia grain 
trade, one of the last trades left to the sailer. Under her 
last ownership she proved herself the luckiest, if not the 
fastest, of the Garthwaite fleet, and while she had to 
make several passages to Australia in ballast to pick up 
a cargo for home, her passages have been fair. Under 
Captain Thomson, her present commander, she has 
done 14 knots and has had several days’ runs of over 300 
miles to her credit, which is still good sailing, in spite of 
the fact that she was built more for carrying capacity 
than speed. 

My first night on board was comfortable, and after 
breakfast the following morning I again went up to 
town to purchase a few last necessities. On my return 
aboard I lent a hand about decks preparing for sea. We 
were going out in ballast, and this was already aboard 
and stowed, and hatches were on so that we were not to 
be held up for cargo. The crew were also aboard, and 
when we turned in that night it was in the expectation of 
getting to sea the following day. 

The crew did not look any too good to me. They were 
a nondescript outfit, very few having the appearance of 
seamen, or perhaps I should say sailors, and I learned 
from the mates that only a few of them had been in sail 
before. This did not make the prospects bright for an 
easy voyage, or for a fast one. But in these days a master 
of a sailing ship has to take what he can get. 

Oct. 5th. Wet nasty morning. We were to have sailed 
today but for some reason unknown to me it has been 
decided not to. I spent the morning in the chart room 
helping the second mate clear up, overhaul charts, etc. 
But later in the day the Captain came aboard and told 
the mate to prepare for getting under way. We began to 
get ready for the tow boats. At 3:15 p.m., Mrs. Thomson 
and her daughter left, also young Mr. Garthwaite, one 
of the owners. At 3:30 two tugs took hold of us, and we 
started on our long passage. By this time the weather 
had cleared up and it was warm, lovely, and sunny. It 
was an hour later when the tug slowed down to drop the 
pilot and at 7 P.M. we had the Maidens abeam. Raining 
slightly, but sea calm. We were going north about, that 
is, north to clear the land and then to the westward. 
We expect to tow until tomorrow noon. 

Oct. 6th. A fairly comfortable night. About 7 A.M. 
we were passing through the Mull of Cantyre where we 
met a nasty short sea with a freshening wind. At 8 A.M. 
we started making sail, and after a couple of hours’ work 
the crew got the staysails and all three lower and upper 
topsails on her. Shortly after this the tug cast off. On 
board the tug were two cinematographers who were very 
busy, and finally ended by taking pictures of our whole 
crew lined up along our stern and giving a farewell 
cheer. I wonder where these reels will be shown. 
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The Garthpool, Britain’s last survivor of the big fleet of windjammers that once flew the Red Duster. 


Sometime after the tug had left us the mate reported 
five stowaways had been discovered in the sailroom. 
The Captain was wild about it, and said he would have 
to put into Queenstown to land them, as it was too risky 
to attempt going back to Belfast through that narrow 
passage. In the afternoon, however, we sighted a Fleet- 
wood trawler, bound home, and signalled to her, asking 
if she would. land our stowaways. There was a big sea 
running at the time, but we managed to lower our boat 
and take all the five to the trawler. The latter came 
close under our stern and our boat with the stowaways 
in it eased down to her on a line. During the work of 
hauling up the boat I took the wheel, and was allowed to 
keep .it after easing away and getting on the course 
again — the first time I had steered a ship of that size in 
many years. 

Since yesterday morning the weather has been very 
nasty, with fairly big sea, easing down a little in the 
afternoon. I have not been feeling very lively, and 
breakfast of steak, onions and cabbage did not appeal to 
me at all. 

Oct. 7th. Had a very dirty night and were obliged to 
shorten down to three lower topsails. This morning fresh 
wind and big sea. We are heading about N.W. At 10 
A.M. word was brought aft that four more stowaways 
have been discovered. The Old Man must be in a grand 
old rage, but there is nothing to be done row unless we 
meet a steamer that will take them off our hands. 

All day we have been jogging along to the westward 
under three lower topsails, fore course and lower stays'Is. 
The wind has gone down a lot but a big lump of sea is 
still running. As the glass is falling and the sky looks 
very bad to S.W. we do not make any more sail. Expect 
a good blow and then probably a change of wind to N.W. 
We are close-hauled on port tack, heading W.N.W. At 
7:45 p.M., wind freshening, glass 29.50. 

Oct. 8th. Fresh wind all night, glass down to 29.30. 
This morning a fresh sou’westerly wind dead ahead and 
biggish sea. Bright and sunny, but much colder, and 
heavy clothes are needed. After breakfast all hands, in- 
cluding the stowaways, were sent down to retrim the 
ballast. 

The wind stayed at S.W. all day but dropped con- 
siderably during the forenoon. There is a very heavy 
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swell and the ship is 
pretty lively. Our 
poor little cabin boy 
is still too ill to do 
anything, though he 
makes gallant at- 
tempts every now 
and then, only to be 
sent off by the Cap- 
tain to lie down 
again. 

The Old Man is a 
rough old card. His 
pet hobby on board 
is his chicken yard, 
just in front of my 
cabin port, and a 
real joy (I don't 
think) when the 
rooster starts up his 
concert at 3:30 
every morning. 
However, it does not 
worry me _ particu- 
larly, and there was 
great rejoicing on 
the Old Man’s part yesterday when he had six fresh eggs 
which he himself boiled for us for tea. He said they were 
much too precious to be entrusted to the cook who 
would probably boil them to a solid. This morning I 
saw him treasuring four more. 

The working of this ship appears to be very casual. 
The crew, all except three unused to sail, make a pretty 
poor job of setting or taking in sail. As a consequence we 
have not as yet attempted to do any real sailing, the 
wind being dead on end. The captain is just keeping her 











Braced sharp up in a head wind. Jigger staysail has started to go 
at the tack. 
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jogging to the westward until it shifts and gives us a 
chance to make some southing on our course. 

There has been a very heavy sea coming in from the 
S.W. and we have been rolling heavily all day, although 
it has been beautifully fine, sunny and fairly warm. At 
8 p.M. wind dropped to light breeze. 

Oct. 9th. Last night was very uncomfortable, ship 
rolling and working heavily. At 4 A.M. the long looked for 
shift of wind came and some more sail was set at once, 
the ship being put on a southwesterly course. At eight 
bells in the morning watch the to’gallants halliards were 
taken to the capstan and the heavy yards hoisted, to a 
weird attempt at a chanty, ‘‘A Roving, a-roving.”’ It was 
cheery to hear it, but musical talent is evidently not on 
board. Everyone, however, is in a cheerful mood. Get- 
ting the fore to’gallant up the Old Man himself gave us 
the chanty. 

By mid-forenoon we were rolling along with a light 
breeze and all canvas set, heading about S.W. by W. 
Weather clear but overcast. 

Oct. 10th. Our good luck was not to last for long, and 
this morning the wind was freshening, sky looking bad 
to south’ard. As it increased to a fresh breeze from 
E.S.E. we started taking in sail at 9 a.m. A very slow 
job with a green crew, only two or three of whom have 
ever been in sail before. I got plenty of exercise, giving a 
hand, and was not sorry when dinner was served. The 
Old Man is a very genial sort and very kind, but very 
impatient when any work has to be done, and he rather 
bewilders the crew with his admonitions. The ignorance 
of the crew means bungled work and goads the captain 
to shout at them. We have one other passenger aboard 


A fair wind at last and roaring along at 13 knots, leaving the Bay of Biscay behind us. 




















—a Welshman and a great talker, who recounts 
humorous yarns of Welsh life and ways. He is rather a 
weird individual, and all his life has been suffering from 
fits. Told me he has been in some “home”’ for about 
eight years. Hope he does not get taken that way 
aboard. 

Though quite comfortable aboard, everything is very 
different from the Jilawarra, in which I sailed some 30 
years ago. We have only one youngster as cabin boy 
and no one has time to worry about how clean or how 
dirty anything is. The food, so far, is plentiful but plain 
and very much on the solid side. 

Our usual menu is beef in slices, well done, with some 
gravy, cabbage, turnips, carrots, potatoes, with bread, 
butter and marmalade. The same for all meals, except 


pudding of some sort for dinner and tea. 


Breakfast is occasionally varied, as for instance this 
morning we had porridge (prepared by the Old Man 
himself), and then bacon and eggs. Last night on deck, 
I had a long yarn with the mate, and heard many a tale 
of Old Salcombe, and the history of the youth of many 
of the present inhabitants. 

By mid-afternoon the weather was getting worse 
rapidly, with rain and wind, and we are now once more 
under lower top’s’Is and stays'ls. At 6 P.M. lying to under 
lower tops’ls and fore and main stays’ls. Blowing hard 
S.E. and rain. 

Oct. 11th. Lat. 54 N. Long. 14.09 W. Had a very dirty 
night, hard gale and big sea. About 9 P.M. wind shifted 
to S.W. and we went about on starboard tack. Moderat- 
ing towards morning. At 8 o’clock, in fresh wind and big 
sea, wore around to port tack. Now heading about 
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W.N.W. making no progress on our proper course to 
southward. ” 

By evening the wind was more favorable and glass 
rising very slightly. Commenced making sail and we 
were soon slipping along under upper and lower fore 
to’gallant sail, main and mizzen lower to’gallants and 
stays’ls. 180 miles west of the Irish Coast. 

Oct. 12th. Lat. 53-6 N. Long. 15-48. Dist. 87 miles. 
One week at sea today. Fine morning, light breeze N.E., 
very heavy swell, tumbling about badly but are headed 
on our course. 

Oct. 13th. Lat. 53-24 N. Long. 16-22 W. Distance 85 
miles. Had a quiet night but toward morning the wind 
freshened and at 8 A.M. to’gallants were taken in, the 
wind increasing fast from S.W. These sails were no 
sooner fast than the main upper top’sl had to be taken 
in as it was blowing a moderate gale. The crew had a 
tough time on the yard for about an hour muzzling the 
heavy canvas. It took all hands, and I had the wheel 
most of the forenoon. Even the Old Man was up on the 
yard helping, the first time I have seen this happen on a 
sailing ship. I tried some cine pictures during these 
operations, and hope that they will come out, but it is 
almost impossible to hold the camera steady with the 
ship pitching into it. 

After rather a wild night the wind headed us, and 
then hauled again to the westward, allowing us to get 
on our course again so that by noon we had made 107 
miles in the 24 hours. 

At noon Fastnet was abeam, about 200 miles E. It has 
taken us 10 days to get this far. About 1 P.M. we sighted 
on our port bow a west bound steamer, a long way off, 
and an hour later a large two-funneled German liner 
bound west passed close ahead of us. Believe she was 
the Columbus. We signalled our number and requested 
to be reported all well, to which we received an answer- 
ing pennant. 

Fresh provisions have just given out, and we are now 
on real deep sea fare — soup, salt junk, and plum duff 
for lunch; tinned salmon and hash potatoes for tea. 
Our cook is a fine old negro, and a good cook. The food is 
plentiful, well cooked, but very much on the heavy side, 
and anyone with delicate digestion or fastidious taste 
would hardly appreciate it. Like everything else at sea it 
needs getting hardened to. 


From October 15th to the 28th, nearly two whole 
weeks, we were knocking about in the Bay of Biscay 
with continuous head winds and high seas, or light baf- 
fling breézes. Frequently we lost what we had gained 
during the previous days and found the ship set back 
into the bay again. In the gale of the 14th, the fore lower 
topsail was split and this had to be unbent and a new 
one sent aloft in its place, while the Old Man himself 
repaired the old one, there being no sailmaker aboard: 
In this unsettled weather the ship rolled and banged 
about, being in ballast and flying light. One of the ap- 
prentices was taken ill and rapidly grew worse, while 
several of the crew were incapacitated, leaving us short- 
handed. One man was laid up with a boil and another 
got a bad crack on the leg when the tail end of the 
topsail halliard caught him. 

The whole crew are a most weedy lot, only two being 
old sailors; of the rest many have not even been to sea 
before. They have had a pretty tough breaking in, 
though, for no one can say that we have had good 
weather so far. It has been a case of setting, or taking in 
sail all the time, or wearing ship; and at times it has been 
blowing a whole gale. 

As the apprentice grew rapidly worse he was brought 
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aft to the chart house on October 19th, where, a few 
hours later, the poor lad passed away. The next morning, 
with the gale still howling and a huge sea running, the 
apprentice was buried at 9 o’clock. All hands were called 
aft and the Captain read the burial service. It was a 
most impressive scene on the rolling, wind-swept poop; 
the old Captain with his book beside the flag-covered 
body and the silent crew all grouped about and swaying 
against the heavy rolling of the ship. Just then a ray of 
sun came through the clouds, spreading a silver light 
over the huge tumbling seas. 

The bay certainly did itself proud and lived up to its 
reputation throughout these days. 


Oct. 22nd. Lat. 47-40 N. Long. 8-40 W. Dirty, thick, 
wet morning; wind about S.W. blowing fresh again; still 
a big sea running. Breakfast was a silent meal, the Old 
Man being in a very bad mood and consequently 
everybody else was more or less the same. Nothing but 
head winds and rotten weather, and a crew of hoboes 
with no knowledge of sailorizing, is enough to make 
anyone wild. So one sympathizes with the Old Man, and 
all try to bear up under his (at times) unreasonable 
cusses. 

12, noon. Went about on starboard tack, now heading 
S.S.W. Beastly day, heavy rain, not much wind and a 
big swell. At 4 P.M. a bit of fair wind at last. Start making 
sail and set crojack, three upper top’sls, and stays’ls. 
6 P.M. Rolling along under all sail. Light breeze. 

But our fine spell and fair wind did not last long and 
at 4 A.M. next morning in came sail again and we went 
about on port tack, with fresh W.S.W. breeze, and are 
soon back on the same old N.W. course with the same 
old dirty weather. 

For a whole week now we have been knocking about 
in the bay, back and forth. Our track line on my chart 
will soon be just a black splotch, the lines crossing each 
other so often. 

The whole morning it has been blowing the usual 
S.W. gale, and thick with rain. Instead of being near 
warmer latitudes, we are now back again to the latitude 
of Ushant. Of course, everybody is ‘‘fed up’’; the 
sailors, I hear, are putting down our bad luck to the fact 
that some damned idiot threw the ship’s cat (a black 
one) overboard! However, superstition or no supersti- 
tion, the fact remains that we are having the worst of 
luck. This morning, in spite of the gale, the Old Man 
had the upper main topsail shifted, and a fine time the 
crew have been making of it. Up there for hours, soaking 
wet, and even the Old Man himself up there finally. 

During the early morning of the next day, the mizzen 
upper topsail blew to ribbons as well as the main stays’! 
and fore course, the latter a new sail. Now at 10 A.M. we 
are rolling about terribly, and everything below again 
flying about. 

Oct. 25th. Another night of rolling and little sleep, 
and heavy crashes in the pantry. We are now reduced to 
about five soup plates and not very many others, and 
there are only four glasses left. This morning is bright 
with light breeze but big swell still running. 

We are now on the starboard tack again and heading 
S.S.W. — for the time being. At breakfast, owing to the 
slippery state of the floor from last night’s flood of all 
the slops, plates, butter and other fragments from the 
pantry, the second mate suddenly disappeared clean 
under the table when the ship gave one of her heavy 
rolls, but luckily was not hurt. 

At 2.30 P.M. it was howling again. Blowing a heavy 
gale with fierce squalls and rain; heavy sea, but the wind 

(Continued on page 94) 








The Cruise 
of the -Alzce 


Part I— We -Make a Late 
November Start for a Cruise 
to the Windward Islands 


By Henry Howarp 


FTER fifteen days of strenuous 
A work all the last things had 
been completed and the Alice 
was in commission on November 29th 
of last year and provisioned for a full 
month offshore, to allow for accidents, 
although we expected to require only 
fifteen days, at the most, for the off- 
shore part of our voyage. 

Mr. Ball, the head of the shipyard at Elizabeth City, 
N. C., had presented us with a fine fat wild goose for our 
Thanksgiving dinner and at 12 o’clock we started our 
Bolinder, a Swedish semi-Diesel engine, and with good- 
byes shouted and waved from the shore we were off for 
the West Indies — summer skies and tropical seas. 

Our boat, the Alice, is the centerboard auxiliary ketch 
which I described in much detail in YACHTING in a series 
of articles, published in book form under the title of The 
Yacht Alice. She was designed by Ralph Munroe and is 
44 feet long on the water line, 52 feet over all, 13 feet 7 
inches extreme beam, and 4 feet normal draft, but at 
present drawing about 4 feet 2 inches because of extra 
supplies of all kinds, including water and provisions for 
six people for four weeks. 

Our crew of six — no two of whom had ever sailed 
together before — included two paid men. One, the 
cook and steward, Ramon, was a young Spaniard from 
near Coruna, blond, faithful and always good-natured. 
He had been working in my house for a month under the 
direction of my wife and, starting with little or no knowl- 
edge, had developed into a wonderfully good cook. My 
second paid man, Midgette, was our able seaman, about 
54 years old, but lean and all muscle. He is the owner of 
a small oyster schooner without power which he was ac- 
customed to handle single-handed in Pamlico Sound, 
dredging for oysters, out of Elizabeth City. At one time 
he had been a preacher and was an ardent prohibitionist, 
a strong recommendation for a sailor in a cruise to the 
West Indies. He wanted to come with us because of the 
adventure and to ‘‘see the world.” 

The after guard was made up of Vincent Gilpin, a 
yachtsman of many years’ experience and a well-known 
contributor to American yachting magazines. Charles 
Townsend, about 27 years old, who has recently gained 
some fame as one of the crew of the ill-fated Rofa — the 
yacht which was dismasted and lost in July, 1928, in the 
Spanish Transatlantic race. Then, last but not least, 
Luis Pelaez, 25 years old, a Spanish yachtsman who 
came all the way from Madrid for the express purpose of 
jOining in our adventure. 

_ On Thanksgiving morning I received a telephone call 
irom Pelaez in New York saying he was unavoidably de- 
tained and would meet us on Sunday at Morehead City. 














In the track of the trade winds. 


We ran with motor and sail in a light fair wind down 
the Pasquotank River across Albemarle Sound and 
some distance up the Alligator River where we anchored 
at 7:00 p.m. and enjoyed a wonderful Thanksgiving 
dinner and a quiet night’s sleep. 

Friday morning we reached the new canal and went 
through its 22 miles to the Pungo and Pamlico Rivers, 
thus eliminating the long tiresome trip down Pamlico 
Sound, and found a quiet anchorage for the night in 
Mouse Harbor. The next morning, Saturday, we had a 
long day under power in a drenching rain, with light 
wind, and reached the dock at Morehead City just 
before dark. 

During this run, when swaying up the mainsail, the 
wire luff rope parted which, I feared, meant delay. The 
jib had just been to New York for a new luff rope but 
after a careful inspection at a local sail loft we thought 
the mainsail was all right. Sunday morning we found 
that there was no sailmaker in Morehead City, but 
there was an awning maker who had a sewing machine 
that could sew the canvas, and we arranged for him to 
be on hand Monday morning with his machine. Satur- 
day night we succeeded in finding a 34-inch diameter gal- 
vanized tiller rope which was very flexible and which we 
believed would make a satisfactory luff rope. 

This accident and the rapid deterioration of the wire 
luff rope in the jib demonstrates that this construction 1s 
unsuitable for use in tropical waters, undoubtedly due 
to the high salt content of the tropical sea water com- 
bined with the continual warm weather, both being con- 
ditions which accelerate corrosion. That the corrosion 
was due to salt water and not to the warm tropical rains 
is proved by the fact that in both the jib and mainsail 
the corrosion had occurred to a serious degree only in the 
lower part of both sails — the part that was frequently 
drenched by the salt water spray in the rough seas of the 
trade wind. The upper part of the luff rope in the main- 
sail was so good we left it in and spliced the new rope 
into it. 

Sunday morning our Spanish friend arrived and our 
crew was complete. With him came the largest suit case 
I have ever seen — in reality a small trunk which neces- 
sitated alterations in the storeroom shelving before it 
could be stowed away. He also brought me a photograph 
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Spray hood over the cabin slide. Engine room on the port hand, 
main cabin on the starboard. 


of King Alfonso on which the King had written my name 
with date and his autograph. The reason for this pleasing 
attention was that I had suggested and organized the 
Spanish Transatlantic race from New York to Santander 
in the summer of 1928, for cups given by the King and 
Queen of Spain. 

Monday was a hectic day. The weather was perfect, 
with a very light westerly wind that could not be ex- 
pected to last at that season, and we were very anxious 
to get away before dark as the entrance to the harbor is a 
dangerous undertaking for a stranger at night. 

The luff of the mainsail was ripped open, all the 
grommets removed, the corroded part of the wire rope 
cut off, and the new one spliced on to the good part of the 
old rope. The sewing machine was then placed on deck, 
the sail thoroughly stitched up again and reinforced 
by a strip of new canvas also strongly stitched. Then 
came the question of new grommets. Of course, none 
were to be had in Morehead City, but four years before, 
in order to be prepared for some such emergency, I had 
purchased a box containing a gross of the right size, a 
steel punch for cutting the round holes in the canvas and 
dies for expanding and flanging them over, so we were 
able to make quick work of this part of the job. 

It was just beginning to get dark as this was finished, 
when Captain Goodwin, in charge of the Coast Guard, 
who had been watching our efforts, kindly offered to tow 
us out to the sea buoy so that we could all work on bend- 
ing the mainsail. We giadly accepted his help and at 
5:15 P.M. we hoisted our sails on the open sea and, with 
our engine running, started on the long voyage. 

There was barely wind enough to fill our sails, but 
what there was came from the west, a fair breeze. The 
air was quite cold, the fire in our cabin stove was burn- 
ing brightly with everything warm, dry and cozy below. 
A beautiful sunset with indications for a moderate 
norther next day promised conditions that would be 
ideal for us. At 8:40 p.m., 19 miles S.W. x S. from Beau- 
fort entrance, the temperature of the water was 65° F. 
At 9:38 P.M. we passed Cape Lookout Lightship and laid 
our course S.E. In spite of the coming of night the 
weather was appreciably warmer, and the temperature 
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of the water dipped up in a bucket from over side was 
now 72° F. 

At 1:00 a.m. the temperature had risen to 78° F. and 
we realized that we were fairly in the Gulf Stream which 
was as smooth as a mill pond, except for a peculiar un- 
easy motion which made two members of our crew ex- 
ceedingly seasick. They continued so for a whole week 
— with much more excuse later on. One of these was our 
cook, but I take off my hat to him for his grit and deter- 
mination because not one day on the entire cruise did he 
fail to cook three hot meals and afternoon tea and serve 
them properly on the cabin table — a statement hard to 
believe, but true. 

The general plan of this cruise was made after careful 
study of the pilot charts so as to get fair winds if possible 
wherever we went. In this we were entirely successful. 
The trade winds are delightful (if a trifle strenuous) 
when they are with you or abeam, but it is a man-kill- 
ing job for a small yacht to try to beat against them. 
Mr. Fenger in his delightful book, The Cruise of Diablesse, 
went from Morehead City to St. Thomas in the Virgin 
Islands via Florida and Nassau. He left Morehead City 
on January 13th and arrived at St. Thomas on June 2nd. 
Allowing for the long stops he made in some ports, his 
actual sailing time was probably about six weeks, in- 
cluding overnight anchorages. His actual time from 
Nassau to St. Thomas was 21 days, including two short 
stops to repair damages and to rest after days of 
strenuous windward work. 

Fenger’s route via Florida and Nassau offers no very 
serious difficulty as far as Nassau, and from Nassau to 
Haiti, via Crooked Island passage, conditions are also 
good, but here the trouble begins. You have four or five 
hundred miles nearly dead to windward with a current 
of one to one and one-half knots against you. Moreover, 
with a deep-draft boat such as Diablesse, you must do a 
good deal of outside sailing in northern waters, and in 
the winter bad weather is common between Morehead 
City and Jacksonville along the coast. On the other 
hand, by the offshore route, once across the Gulf 
Stream it is decidedly uncommon. 

During our first two days out from Morehead City we 
saw “‘norther’’ clouds making up behind us over the 
Gulf Stream but they never reached us. The yawl 
Temptress which left Morehead City with us on the 
evening of December 3rd and followed the coast had 
very cold, stormy and disagreeable weather until well 
down in Florida. In fact, the conditions she encountered 
were quite similar to those described by Fenger. 

My plan, therefore, was to cross the Gulf Stream as 





Alice at anchor at Norman’s Island, in the Virgin Islands. 
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Alice is 52 feet long and all boat. 


quickly as.possible and then take an easterly course so as 
to reach the longitude of the Virgin Islands before going 
below Latitude 30° N. In this way we could count on 
having the prevailing westerly winds of the north tem- 
perate zone with us. We also wanted to get south of 
35° N. Latitude as soon as possible because of fewer 
storms and more moderate weather to be expected. 
Admiral Evans, the Naval Governor of the Virgin Is- 
lands, told me that he was very familiar with the waters 
over which we had sailed and that our experience was the 
usual one — that northers rarely crossed the Gulf 
Stream south of Cape Hatteras and when they did their 
intensity was much less than between the Gulf Stream 
and the coast of the United States. I firmly believe that 
if Fenger had followed our course he would easily have 
made St. Thomas in 14 days from Morehead City 
(Beaufort) under sail alone —he would have been 
nearly across the Gulf Stream before the norther 
reached him and when it did come it would have been a 
fair wind and undoubtedly much more moderate than 
the gale he encountered near the coast. 

Our first course from Cape Lookout Lightship was, 
therefore, S.E. However, when the wind came from the 
S.S.E. a day or two later we did not hesitate to go east so 
as to make easting as fast as possible — but after a few 
hours it went around to S.W., so we promptly went back 
to our S.E. course. 

During the first two days we had light north to north- 
west winds in spite of the heavy weather the Temptress 
was experiencing along shore. This was followed by a 
calm or very light winds during which light summer 
clouds began to rise slowly from the west and south. 
After about seven hours we had a nice little breeze from 
the south. The wind then died out and was followed by a 
light squall from the N.E. at 5:00 a.m. on the third day. 
This gradually worked to east and then south during the 
next two days, but was always moderate with nice, 
warm weather — in fact after crossing the Gulf Stream 
the temperature of the water only dropped to 72° F. 
The wind, up to December 9th, did not exceed force 5, 
but on the morning of the 9th it was southwest and 
reached force 6, with deluges of rain and occasional 
squalls. The whole of this day was rough and disagree- 
able but nothing to worry about. Our position was 
approximately Latitude 28°, Longitude 67°—30’. 

On December 10th, the seventh day out, we had 
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made at noon 900 miles from Morehead City with wind 

moderate and about southwest. December 11th we 
reached Longitude 64° W. and then headed south with 
wind light W.S.W. Nearly all of the time since leaving 
Beaufort our engine had been running night and day. 
The pilot chart indicated that we could expect to reach 
the N.E. trade in Latitude 25° N., and on the afternoon 
of December 11th, in Latitude 25°-25’ and Longitude 
64°-18’, we saw signs of a heavy squall bearing down 
from the N.E. while we were still sailing with a light 
westerly. Sail was immediately shortened to a double- 
reefed mainsail, and the mizzen and jib both furled. 
The squall struck us with considerable force; the wind 
was about E.N.E. and as night was coming on, we 
— to take it comfortably under this very short 
sail. 

The next morning we were well in the trade wind belt. 
Bright sunshine with the fleecy white clouds and occa- 
sional short showers — water so blue that even when 
you looked over the side it seemed as if there must be 
blueing in it. The great rollers, 15 to 20 feet from trough 
to crest, covered with rushing white crests, is an expe- 
rience never to be forgotten. And, withal,.the weather 
so warm that we dispensed with oilskins and substi- 
tuted bathing suits. Our blankets had long since been 
carefully folded and put away under the mattresses. 

After breakfast the jib was set and one reef taken out 
of the mainsail and we simply tore along, continually 
coasting down the front of the big friendly rollers as 
they came rushing up behind us. 

We were long since well settled down to our sea rou- 
tine, divided into three watches so that we all got four 
hours on and eight hours off. This gave plenty of time 
to sleep and read so that this ocean voyage, instead of 
being hard work and somewhat exhausting, as I had 
anticipated, turned out to be most enjoyable and rest- 
ful. There were no buoys or lights to watch for and no 
dangers to be avoided as in coastwise navigation, so 
that when you turned in to sleep you could do so with an 
easy mind. 

In strong winds with quartering or following sea, the 
Alice behaves wonderfully well. Under these conditions 
the centerboard is always pulled all the way up, mizzen 
furled, and a vang set up on the end of the main gaff 
to hold it just where we wanted it. This enables us to 





The after guard. (Left to right) Vincent Gilpin, Luis Pelaez, 
Henry Howard, Charles Townsend. 
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slack off the main sheet so that the boom makes the 
satne angle as the gaff with the fore-and-aft line of the 
boat, thereby making it possible to keep the entire area 
of the mainsail at its most effective angle. The jib is 
eased well off and pulls like a horse. Under these con- 
ditions Alice carries a light weather helm with no 
tendency to broach-to as the cresting waves come up 
from astern. 

If, however, the centerboard were dropped to the 
point generally used in going to windward there would 
be another story to tell — a strong tendency to broach- 
to as the crest of the following wave reached us and an 
uneasy motion imparted to the whole boat. This motion 
was so unmistakable that in the early part of the cruise, 
before the crew was convinced of the importance of 
keeping the centerboard up when reaching or running 
in a heavy sea, I was able to determine while lying in 
my berth, simply by the “‘feel”’ of the boat, that the 
board had been lowered. 

The cause of this difference is very simple. The surface 
water at the top of a cresting wave has an actual forward 
motion, and in a quartering or beam sea, when this mov- 
ing water reaches the stern, it carries the stern with it, 
thus making the tendency to broach-to. If the center- 
board is up and the boat has the same draft forward as 
aft this tendency is almost instantly neutralized by the 
moving water pushing the bow off to leeward. If, how- 
ever, the centerboard is down, it is immersed in water 
that has relatively no forward motion, so that the passing 
crest of a wave pushes the stern to leeward but cannot 
do so with the bow, as the centerboard holds it to wind- 
ward. This means that the proper course can only be 
maintained by an energetic use of the rudder and it is 
easy to see that under these conditions, with increasing 
wind and sea, a point is reached when it is no longer 
safe to run and the boat must be hove-to. With the 
C.B. up however, I have never encountered conditions 
which necessitated heaving to in the Alice. This also 
explains the comfort and seaworthiness of a properly 
designed and handled centerboard boat as compared 
with a keel, especially when the keel is cut away and the 
ends are fairly long. 

These experiences make clear one reason why long- 
ended boats are so unsuitable for ocean cruising where 
heavy weather cannot be avoided. The long overhang 
aft makes the boat uncomfortable and even dangerous 
when running with the wind well abaft the beam, while 
a long overhang forward makes a boat uncomfortable 
in a head sea, and a vessel of the spoon bow type will 
pound so badly as to endanger the boat by opening up 
the seams. 

While the Alice has all her ballast inside, there is no 
lack of stability, and her righting moment would be at its 
maximum if she were knocked down on her beam ends. 
The reasons for this are that, unlike many centerboard 
boats, she has plenty of deadrise and a moderate beam, 
12’ 7” with 44’ water line—a ratio of 1 to 3% —less beam 
than is found on a good many keel boats. Then her 
raised deck gives a rapidly increasing righting moment 
when it is most needed. About one-half of the ballast is 
cemented into the boat and cannot move and the other 
half is packed in closely under the floor, which is screwed 
down so securely that the boat could be rolled com- 
pletely over without danger of the ballast shifting. 

I read with great interest the series of articles in 
YACHTING last year by E. G. Martin on ‘“‘ Deep Water 
Cruising’’ and immediately adopted his scheme of can- 
vas covers tightly battened over skylights, but pro- 
vided with flaps which can be laced down in rough 
weather and opened up in pleasant weather without 
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disturbing the battens. This arrangement was a perfect 
solution of the problem of keeping all openings also- 
lutely watertight. The booby hatch over the forecastle 
was the place where it was most valuable because the 
moment conditions were smooth enough the men would 
unlace the flap and open it up for air and ventilation, 
with the knowledge that it required only a minute’s work 
to make it absolutely watertight again. This arrange- 
ment gave me an inspiration for designing covers for 
the companion slides which allowed them to be kept 
open for ventilation in heavy winds and rains and ac- 
complished what Weston Martyr, in The Perfect Ship, 
claimed was impossible. 

This canvas cover is made as follows: First, a water 
stop or strip of wood about one and one-half inches high, 
or higher, if necessary, is fastened to the deck between 
the guides of the companion slide so that the slide 
touches it when wide open. Second, a loose fitting can- 
vas cover is fitted over that point of guides where the 
slide rests when it is wide open. This cover is fastened 
by battens to the guides and to the cross piece referred 
to in this first paragraph, thereby making a watertight 
pocket over the slide in its open position. Third, begin- 
ning at the after end of the slide in its position when 
open, the canvas top slopes up at an angle of about 30° 
and continues on this slope until it is even with the 
after end of the companion slide opening. The sides of 
the sloping cover are, of course, closed, and fastened 
by battens to the companion slide guides in such a way 
as not .to interfere with closing the slide. In addition, 
two side flaps or wings are provided which keep the rain 
out of the opening when the wind is abeam, or these 
flaps may be used to close the opening if the rain is 
coming from astern. Reference to the photograph will 
make this description clear. 


In the run from Morehead City to St. Thomas we 
were eleven and a half days at sea — frequent rains and 
spray flying most of the time during the last five days — 
and yet our carpets and cushions were never wet and 
needed no drying upon our arrival at St. Thomas. 


Chafing 

Everyone who has written about ocean cruising has 
emphasized the troubles to be expected from chafing. I 
have heard of one case where the chafing of the mainsail 
against the shrouds day after day when running before 
the wind wore the sail almost through. This can be 
avoided by the application of ‘“‘ Bag-wrinkle,”’ which you 
will nearly always see on the topping-lifts of fishing 
schooners and on other parts of the wire rigging that 
is likely to chafe against any of the sails. ‘‘ Bag-wrinkle”’ 
may be obtained from the United Sail Loft Co., Inc., 
Gloucester, Mass., and is not difficult to apply. It is 
wound round and round the wire stay and additionally 
secured by half-hitches and marline. Enough is generally 
put on to make a bunch about 12 inches long and bunch- 
es provided every six to ten feet, as conditions require, 
on the wire rope to be protected. 


Halliards 

Mr. Martin also spoke of a combination wire and 
manila rope which is used by the North Sea fishermen 
and which he has used with great success on the Jolte 
Brise. As I had had trouble with both jib :and_ peak 
halliards chafing and parting at different times in a 
heavy sea, this interested me and on investigation I 
found it was made in the United States under the name 
of Durable Wire Rope, by the Durable Wire Rope 
Company, Boston, Mass. 

(Continued on page 96) 





Latest in Diesel Houseboat Cruisers 


























The power houseboat is still the vogue for those who desire the comfort and convenience afloat that are to be found ashore. One of the 
latest of this type to take the water this year is the Maemere, a 110-footer owned by DeWitt Page, of Bristol, Conn. Designed and built 
by the Mathis Yacht Building Co., of Camden, N. J., Maemere not only fills the eye, but is an exceedingly able craft, fit for long coastwise 
cruising. The reproductions show the spacious living room, and the dining room opening from it; the owner’s double stateroom, and two 
deck views. Power is supplied by two 8-cylinder Winton Diesels. 
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Start of the first race of the series between Royal St. Lawrence and Barnegat Bay crews, sailed in 28-foot Class E scows on Barnegat Bay. 
The Canadians worked out a two-point lead in the four races. 


St. Lawrence Yachtsmen Win Edge in First International Series 
on Barnegat Bay 


By Hersert L. STONE 


dian crews from the Royal St. Lawrence Yacht 
Club invaded Barnegat Bay, where they met the 
pick of the crews of the Barnegat Bay Yacht Racing 
Association in the first leg of an international series, 
which will only be finished when the sailors from salt 
water return the visit and meet the fresh water tars on 
Lake St. Louis, late in August. In four closely contested 
races, sailed in both light and heavy weather, and in the 
famous 28-foot Class E scows now so popular on the 
Bay, the Canadians apparently had a slight edge, and 
went back with a lead of two points, the score standing 
21 to 19 after two days of keen, hard racing. But they 
had to work for all they got, and a broken rudder in the 
second race undoubtedly had some bearing on the 
result. Which is not said in the nature of an alibi, but 
as a simple statement of fact. 
Barnegat Bay sent its two crack skippers, Tom S. 


NOR the fourth time in as many years two Cana- 


The Royal St. Lawrence crews. (Left to right) Neill Stewart, Tom 
Darling, Alex. Shearwood, G. S. Hanna, Murray Smith and 
R. Hanna. 


Horrocks and F. Slade Dale, to the line, while the 
Royal St. Lawrence crews were headed by Alex. P. 
Shearwood and George (Sonny) Hanna, both of whom 
represented their club last year. These Class E sloops 
are typical Inland Lakes scows, built to a restricted 
rule, and carrying 285 square feet of sail. They have 
double rudders, bilge-boards, and all the latest gadgets 
to get speed out of a boat, and float on a heavy dew 
when their boards are up. The four boats chosen were 
those which seemed the most evenly matched of the 
fleet, the Scamp, Witch, Rascal and Phantom, and the 
skippers drew lots for those they were to sail in the first 
race, and swapped boats in each following event, so 
that each crew sailed each boat in the series. 

The first race, sailed July 19th, in the forenoon, was a 
light weather affair, although the wind freshened to a 
nice sailing breeze from N.N.W. before the last leg of the 

(Continued on page 92) 


The Barnegat crews were made up of (left to right) P. Jenness, Jr., 
F. Slade Dale, Ed. Schoettle, W. Horrocks, Tom Horrocks and 
Henry Horrocks. 














HE opinions expressed in YACHTING 

about squaresails and spinnakers have 

been of especial interest because they 

: were those of men who have tried 

| things out during ocean passages; but 

; p Seg I think the question of the relative 

Locanda merits of these sails may be regarded 

from rather a different point of view, I venture to give 

the conclusions which I myself have reached. Cruising 

and racing may be considered separately and the cruis- 
ing points may conveniently be taken first. 

Whether a squaresail or a spinnaker will be the more 
useful on a cruise depends, I think, upon several factors. 
The first of these are the weather conditions which may 
be expected. I have not found it worth while to use a 
squaresail in sailing round about the British Isles, or in 
making passages across the North Sea to Norway, nor in 
the Baltic. The winds are too variable. I should think 
that this might be true of the waters north of Long Is- 
land. On the other hand, in cruising southward across 
the Bay of Biscay, and down the Spanish and Portu- 
guese coasts to Gibraltar and Madeira, I would always 
carry a squaresail. Here one may be doing Trade wind 
sailing, for one enters the region of the Portuguese 
Trades. In fine summer weather one may pick up this 
northerly Trade wind soon after passing Ushant and 
from there southward it may continue to blow steadily 
until, somewhere in the region of the Canary Islands, it 
veers to become the true Northeast Trade. 

The Portuguese Trade is northerly, and it often blows 
hard. In the summer one may expect to have a dead run 
all the way down the coast. If the Trade were light, there 
would not be so much need for a squaresail, but very 
often it is strong and it raises a nasty sea which makes a 
dead run, with a mainsail set, an anxious job. Moreover, 
one has to run the ship off her course on alternate jibes. 

The first time I sailed southwards was in a 50-foot 
w.l. square-sterned cutter, and I had no squaresail. I 
remember how much the joy of passage-making in a 
strong fair wind was spoiled by the anxiety of trying to 
run the ship off upon her course as much as possible. I 
think that during this run of 600 or 700 miles we cer- 
tainly jibed twice, all standing, at night, and uninten- 
tionally. Once, in particular, I remember being awak- 
ened by a frightful crash, and running up on deck to find 
out what had happened. No harm was done, but that 
was just a matter of good luck. 

For Trade wind sailing I believe that a good square- 
sail and a raffee to set over it is the only proper rig. In 
crossing the Atlantic by the southern route we ran for 
3,500 miles dead before the wind, and for that work it 
seems to me that a single-masted square-rigger is what is 
wanted. That, I think, is the difference in point of view. 
One must give up thinking of one’s ship as a fore-and- 
after and give her a proper square rig. Generally the 
squaresail is considered as an addition to a fore-and-aft 
rig and is more or less of a makeshift. 

I have already described in YACHTING the square rig 
we used in Jolie Brise, and now I shall mention only one 
or two points. The area of the squaresails should be as 
large as possible, within reason. Our total sail area, 

which might have been slightly increased with advan- 
tage by lengthening the yard, was about 1,200 square 
feet — roughly, half the area of our working sail plan. 

















Squaresails and Spinnakers 
By E.G. 


Martin 


In length, the yard was about twice the beam of the ship 
abreast the mast. It was fitted to the mast just below the 
hounds, in two halves, just like short spinnaker booms. I 
would not suggest having a greater spread if the yard is 
to be in one piece, but I think we might quite well have 
used two 16-foot instead of two 14-foot halves. The 
squaresails would have been no more trouble to handle, 
and the average speed would have been appreciably 
higher. As it was, our daily runs averaged from about 
150 to 190 miles for the whole of our Trade wind sailing, 
which shows that our 1,200 square feet of sail was most 
efficient, for the ship was displacing well over 50 tons. 

One of the objections made against squaresails is the 
trouble they give. We had troubles with ours, but they 
were entirely due to our ropes chafing through in the 
blocks. Had we had small chain fitted in the nips of our 
squaresail and raffee sheets, outhauls, and halliards, we 
should have been free from trouble of any kind. It is 
worth note that wire is much worse than rope, because 
when a strand goes it unlays, jams in the sheave, and 
then the sail cannot be lowered until the wire parts alto- 
gether, or is cut. The yards were attached to the mast so 
that there was no end movement whatever, and our lifts 
and braces never showed signs of wear. 

I think it is essential that the sails shall be set flying 
and worked entirely from the deck. We used clips on the 
head of the squaresail at first, which were attached to 
hoops upon the yards, and nearly got us into trouble. 
When it is time to get the sail off a ship which is running 
dead under a squaresail alone, she is probably rolling 
like mad and nobody ought to have to go aloft. Square 
rig seems strange at first, but once one has become accus- 
tomed to it nothing could be easier to handle, or safer. 
When a squaresail has halliards, sheets, outhauls, and a 
piece of rope, for which I know of no name, attached to 
the center of the foot, and also brails if desired, it can be 
handled without difficulty in any sort of weather as long 
as the ship is before the wind. As soon as the outhauls 
and sheets are let go in lowering, the sail folds itself up. 
The rope in the foot causes this and also makes the sail 
blow down towards the deck when the halliards are 
slacked away. 

A raffee is troublesome to set, owing to the difficulty in 
seeing from the deck that the ropes lead clear, for the 
squaresail bunts out and blocks the view aloft; but when 
fitted with a downhaul upon the head it is an easy sail to 
take in. This downhaul is essential, for without it the 
raffee cannot be hauled down below the level of the yard. 
In hoisting, one must remember to pass one of the sheets 
out around the luff of the jib. The plan we found worked 
best was to haul out first upon the sheets and then to set 
up on the halliards. When one is running under a square- 
sail the ship is generally rolling, and if a raffee is allowed 
to blow away from the yards in hoisting, it becomes a 
bag full of wind which sheers wildly from side to side 
with every roll. Probably it will foul the topmast stay 
and get torn, so it must be kept under control as far as 
possible. In lowering it is best to haul the head right 
down before letting go the sheets. The sail then gets be- 
calmed behind the squaresail and becomes quite docile. 
When running under square rig I think it is a wise plan 
to keep a small jib set, sheeted flat aft, in case the ship 
should take a big sheer through any mischance, or 
become caught aback. 
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Providing the ship with a square rig is a good deal of 
trouble and expense, and: the question of squaresail vs. 
spinnaker seems to me to depend upon whether the out- 
lay will be justified. For really long runs, and Trade 
wind sailing, I am convinced that a proper square rig is 
the only thing. Such a run as that we made in the 
Northeast Trades would have been a miserable affair 
had we tried to do it under a mainsail and spinnaker. 
There is no more exacting form of sailing than running a 
ship dead before a strong wind under fore-and-aft can- 
vas. Even in smooth water great care is needed, and 
when the sea is really rough the tension upon the helms- 
man is very severe and exhausting. Even if it had been 
possible to carry a spinnaker in much of the weather we 
experienced, the crew would have been worn out in 
steering the ship by day alone, and by night we should 
certainly have had accidents. A short hard run in a race 
is fine, but every one knows the feeling of relief which 
comes when he nears the mark and can say “‘in spin- 
naker,’’ after running perhaps by the lee, with the leach 
of the mainsail beginning to curl over and the boom lift- 
ing uneasily in the air. That, of course, would not hap- 
pen in cruising, but to avoid it one might have to run a 
good bit off one’s course. Moreover, there is darkness to 
be considered, when things would be a hundred times 
more difficult. For ocean work a spinnaker is really a fine 
weather sail, unless it be a small one with a short boom. 
Day in and day out, on a long run when the wind may be 
strong, I believe the ship will cover much more ground 
with her square rig than she will under any other; while 
the crew will have the easiest sailing in the world in- 
stead of finding that their tricks at the helm bring them 
many anxious moments. 

In moderate winds, so long as the water is fairly 
smooth, no doubt the mainsail, tops’! and spinnaker are 
more efficient, owing to their larger area. It would be 
folly to start upon an ocean race without them. But I 
should like to have both; for given a gale of wind, or any- 
thing like it, I believe the square rig would do the best 
work. Jolie Brise once ran ten and one-fourth sea miles in 
the hour in a fresh sailing breeze, under squaresail and 
raffee, and that, I believe, is her absolute limit of speed 
in any sort of fair sailing. I am sure she would have done 
no more under spinnaker and mainsail. 

It is worth while to have two or three spinnakers and 
two spinnaker booms. The first, of course, will be the full 
size racing sail with a boom of the same length as the 
base of the fore triangle. Jolie Brise had a lovely sail 
some 65 feet in the hoist and 44 feet on the foot, which 
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was cut round enough to sweep along the top of the water 
in light airs. It was a wonderful sail to pull. The boom for 
it was about 36 feet long. This sail was altogether too big 
for strong breezes, and we carried a second one made of 
very thin flax which set upon a boom 27 feet long, and 
had the full hoist. There was also a third sail which could 
be set upon the jib halliards, and upon the same boom. 
This sail was cut high in the sheet so that the helmsman 
could see under it. This sort of sail is most useful for 
general cruising purposes; it is handy and strong, and 
being set upon the jib halliards gives no such anxiety as 
a topmast headsail does. 

For ordinary cruising in home waters, and in variable 
winds, a small spinnaker like this is really all one needs, 
especially when sailing short-handed. The shape of the 
sail, being cut high in the sheet, enables one to set it 
upon the bowsprit where it makes a most useful reaching 
jib. A plan which I found very useful when short- 
handed was to work the spinnaker as follows. The boom 
used in this case was about 25 feet long. The spar was 
tapered towards both ends alike, and in each end a 
sheave was fitted. The spinnaker guy was hitched 
around the spar, enough end being left for the rope to 
pass through the sheave-hole and bend onto the cringle 
in the spinnaker tack. One end of a rope, about twice 
the beam of the ship in length, was hitched to the 
weather fore shroud a few feet above the deck, and the 
other was rove through the sheave-hole in the inboard 
end of the spinnaker boom. The spar was then laid across 
the deck and the sail hoisted. Afterwards the inboard 
end of the spinnaker boom was hauled out to the weather 
shroud and secured there. The rope was led forward and 
belayed taut enough to keep the heel of the spar clear on 
the foreside of the fore shroud. The guy must be taken 
aft and belayed at approximately the right length before 
the sail is hoisted. 

The advantage in this plan, which could only be used 
with a small spinnaker and in a boat where the shrouds 
are amply strong, is that one man can set the sail, and 
that if the spinnaker should catch aback the boom falls 
harmlessly alongside. By putting the helm up for a mo- 
ment, and giving the boom a push off with his hand, the 
helmsman can get the spinnaker drawing again directly. 
This is a great blessing when carrying the spinnaker at 
night, for no one need be called from his watch below, 
and being caught aback becomes a matter of no conse- 
quence. Another advantage in a small, high-sheeted 
spinnaker for cruising is that it does not mask the side 
light. 

The answer to the squaresail vs. spinnaker question, 
as I see it, depends entirely upon circumstances. For 
Trade wind sailing, the square rig is invaluable, even es- 
sential; and I believe it to be, by far, the safest and most 

(Continued on page 90) 
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Details of raffee and squaresail gear. 
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in February, of 1929, I chanced to spot three 
Payangs fishing just outside the harbor limits 
of Singapore. As these craft migrate from the east 
coast of the Malay Peninsula to more sheltered waters 
during the Northeast Monsoon, I lost no time in hunt- 
ing out their temporary quarters, which I found at Sig- 
lap. One Payang was hauled out of water and every- 
thing in order for making plans, as the boat was being 
caulked and nets overhauled. 

The owner and crew, with their families, were in- 
stalled in Attap huts amongst the coconut trees, and 
when I appeared with camera, tape line, and other 
paraphernalia, the excitement of something untoward 
spread even to the pariah dogs, and I was soon sur- 
rounded by an inquisitive audience. The owner of the 
Payang was a Malay named ’Che Nga. After explana- 
tions regarding the object of my visit and a look at the 
plans and photos of the Madura Prau as published in 
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The Trengganu Payang 


A Fisherman from the East Coast of the 
Malay Peninsula 


By Witt1AM Maxwe tt BLAKE 


Side view, of stem of Payang. 


YACHTING, he gave orders that I should be helped in 
every way. 

The Payang is 16 years old, built at Mersing in the 
State of Johore and registered at Johore Bahru. Her 
cost was originally $600.00 (Straits), with planking of 
Chengai, and frames of Merbau, both hard woods. She 
is named Seligi Daun (the Dart), carries a crew of 20, 
all told, and works a fishing net shaped like an elon- 
gated purse, 125 feet in length by 16 feet in breadth, 
the cost of which was $280.00 (Straits). 

The Payang carries a small canoe which is used by 
her Pawang (Wizard). He cruises about in search of 
fish and locates the shoals by diving to catch, under 
water, the crackling sound, like dry grass burning, that 

(Continued on page 90) 




















Yoreda, A 106-Foot Steel Diesel Cruiser for the Great Lakes 
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This new cruiser for Aaron DeRay, of Detroit, is typical of the moderate sized steel Diesel yachts which are fast gaining in popularity. 
Designed and built by the Defoe Boat and Motor Works, Bay City, Michigan, Yoreda is an unusually able yacht for Great Lakes or 
coastwise cruising, with excellent accommodations below and on deck. Two 6-cylinder Bessemers give a speed of 14% m.p.h. 
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Sailor, Can You Cook? 


Many a Man Has Risen From Skillets to Skipper—Ten Easy “Courses” for the 
Cook Who Would Command 


By “‘Mrs. Sgacuti”’ (Extinor Recorp SIGEL) 


tites—I know you! You hang around my 

kitchen, I notice, trying to wheedle me out of a 
good square meal. Time and time again, I’ve told you 
to bestow the compliments on my cooking. I’d rather 
see you throw a few things together yourself aboard 
that precious yacht you spend so much time on. 

Why can’t you make some use of that galley of yours? 
That’s what it’s there for. No need to ruin your copper- 
fastened constitution with dry sandwiches and cold 
messes, either. Good warm food is what you need. 
Learn to sustain life on your own boat — that’s what 
I always say! 

It’s easy, too. Simple as a clove hitch if you do what 
I tell you. Any able-bodied yachtsman ought to be 
able to cook a four-point course as easily as he can 
steer one. I ought to know; I’ve ‘‘relieved the wheel”’ 
myself more than once. 

So clear out of my kitchen, now, and lay for’d into 
the galley. Try these ‘‘sailing directions’’ — you’ve 
gobbled up this kind of food often enough here ashore. 
Now let’s see you cook it yourself. Mind you do every- 
thing just the way you're told, so every dish will turn 
out the way you like it! 


A Sailor's Rarebit 
1 teaspoon Worcestershire 
sauce 
¥% |b. of store cheese Salt to taste 
Cut the cheese fine and cook with tomato soup 
until creamy. Serve very hot on crackers or toast. 


Boiled Lanyards 
1 package of noodles 1 cup milk 
1 or 2 cups boiled ham 2 eggs 
cut fine 


7 "ite boys who come ashore with salt-sea appe- 


1 can tomato soup 


Pepper and salt to taste 


Boil noodles in plenty of boiling salted water until 
tender. Drain, add milk with slightly beaten eggs, 
chopped ham and seasonings. Let cook gently until 
thoroughly heated and slightly thickened. 


Fo'c’s’le Stew 
1 or 2 potatoes per man 
Pepper and salt to taste 


2 Ibs. of sliced ham 
2 onions for each able- 
bodied hand 


Put ham cut in portions for serving in bottom of pan, 
add onions and potatoes, just cover with boiling water 
and simmer until ham is tender. Add _ seasonings. 
Serve hot. 

Sea Turkey 
1 can corn beef 4 or 5 boiled potatoes 
2 onions cut fine Pepper and salt 
2 tablespoons bacon fat or butter 


Put bacon fat or butter in pan and when melted add 
onions. Cover and cook gently until yellow and tender. 
Mix corn beef with potatoes and cut with knife as 





fine as you like it (not too fine makes the best hash). 
Add meat mixture to onions and cook slowly until 
thoroughly heated, then brown and turn upside down 
on platter. Serve with can of string beans or lima beans 
which have been cooked and well seasoned. 


Spaghetti — Dipsea Style 


Pork chops — as many 1 can tomato soup 
as you like 
\% |b. spaghetti Grated cheese 


Pepper and salt to taste 


Fry pork chops until brown and tender (slow cooking 
is best after they are browned) — season well and keep 
warm. Cook spaghetti in plenty of boiling salted water 
20 minutes. Drain. Add tomato soup. If too thick a 
little hot water may be added. Bring gently to a boil. 
Add seasoning. Pour into serving dish. Cut chops in 
rather small pieces and arrange on top of spaghetti. 


Cabin Chowder 
% |b. salt pork 2 Ibs. of cod or haddock 
1 onion 2 cups evaporated milk 
5 potatoes 4 or 5 hard biscuits 


Pepper and salt to taste 


Cut pork fine and put in rather deep kettle, fry until 
pork scraps are crisp. Add onion cut fine and cook 
gently until yellow. Add potatoes sliced or diced, season- 
ings and hard tack, and fish cut in small pieces. Just 
cover with boiling water and cook until potatoes are 
tender and fish is done. Add 2 cups evaporated milk. 
When thoroughly heated, remove from fire, add 1 or 
2 tablespoons butter and serve very hot. Sliced cu- 
cumbers with vinegar and salt would go very well 
with this. 


Sea Dogs On Liberty (Cabbage) 


2 potatoes to a person 
1 or 2 onions if desired 


1 can sauerkraut 
4 frankfurters per man 


Put sauerkraut in a kettle and just cover with 
boiling water. Add onion cut up and 1 or 2 potatoes 
cut fine. Let simmer % hour, then add potatoes pared 


‘and boil until done. A little more water may be added 


with the potatoes. Prick frankfurters with a fork and 
put in kettle with cold water to cook. Bring to a boil 
and cook three minutes longer. Drain. Pile sauerkraut 
and potatoes on center of platter and have a border of 
—e Serve with German mustard and rye 
bread. 


A Bight for the Watch 

2 tablespoons butter 
Pepper and salt to taste 
1 or 2 Bermuda onions 


6 to 8 potatoes 
¥% cup milk (hot) 
1 can corn beef 


Pare potatoes and boil until tender in salted water. 
Drain, mash thoroughly, add milk hot, if possible, 
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butter and seasonings. Pile in center of serving dish. 
Surround with slices of corn beef. On each slice of 
corn beef, arrange a slice of Bermuda onion. 


Sailor’s Corn Scramble 


8 slices bacon 2 eggs 
1 can corn Pepper and salt to taste 


Fry bacon in hot skillet until crisp. Remove to hot 
plate. Pour in corn and heat rather slowly in bacon fat. 
Stir in two eggs (more if you wish) and stir gently until 
cooked thoroughly. Season. Pour in serving dish and 
surround with strips of bacon. 


Land Lubbers’ Corn 

2 slices bacon 

¥% teaspoon salt 

1 teaspoon sugar 

1 or 2 tablespoons cheese 
(if you have it) 


Fry the two slices of bacon cut in squares, take out 
bacon and in the fat cook the onion very gently until 
yellow (do not brown). Add green pepper cut fine and 
freed from seeds. Cook until tender, then add corn, toma- 
toes and diced bacon and simmer % hour. Serve with a 
sprinkle of cheese chopped fine or grated, if you like it. 


Ocean Roll 


1 or 2 cans of baked beans Thinly sliced ham 


A little mustard Pepper and salt 
1 head lettuce 


1 can corn 

1 can tomatoes 

1 small onion chopped 
¥% green pepper 
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Wash lettuce and dry. Trim fat from ham. Lay 
lettuce leaf on ham and spread leaf with beans, well 
seasoned, roll and fasten with toothpick. This is good 
without lettuce, or a little chopped pickle may be added. 


“Off Soundings”’ Salad 
1 can salmon 1 head lettuce 
1 small jar mayonnaise Pepper and salt 


Wash lettuce, and put in a paper bag in cool place, 
if possible. When ready to serve, arrange lettuce on 
serving dish. Mix salmon with seasonings and as much 
mayonnaise as you like and pile on lettuce. If you have 
any cold hard-boiled eggs or cold boiled potatoes, cut 
them up and add to salmon. If you have no lettuce, 
the dish may be garnished with a can of peas or lima 
beans that have been well drained. 


* * * 


These recipes, you’ll notice, are very simple. Nor do 
they require carrying a lot of groceries. You do not 
need to know a thing about cooking to make these 
good meals if you just do exactly what the recipe 
tells you. 

And what a difference in the food you'll be able to 
serve now! Wait till you have a cabin full of guests 
some fine week-end and hear the comments. Well-fed 
guests who, perhaps, had wondered whether they 
should bring their own rations to stave off starvation, 
will praise your galley, hail your meal-flag. You may 
even have to “‘stand by to repel boarders.”’ 
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Ninth Annual 
Bayside-Block Island 
Auxiliary Handicap Race 


By Howe tt C. Perrin 


HE ‘“Moonraker’’ did it. Or did it? The pre- 
dominating opinion around the Bayside Yacht 
Club after the Ninth Bayside-Block Island 
Auxiliary Handicap Race seems to be that it did. At all 
events, Commodore John W. Ripley of Bayside sprang 
a new and picturesque light sail on his competitors, and 
his Alden schooner, Kumalong, finished first, won the 
race and brought the handsome William H. Johns 
Trophy back from City Island, where it was carried last 
year by Seward de Hart’s Rissa, to Bayside, where the 
home folks think it belongs. 

Just how much the “‘ Moonraker”’ contributed to the 
result is difficult to prove, although there is no doubt 
that it helped. The breeze was light and almost dead 
astern from Matinicock Point to Block Island; and 
every yard of light canvas that can be made to draw 
in a 15-hour run adds its bit to the speed. We, on Ram- 
bler, had a good view of Kumalong’s stern and quarter 
for four or five hours, and her ‘‘trick’’ sail seemed to be 
drawing all the time. As a matter of fact, however, 
she has a beautiful suit of sails and an efficient and 
economical motor (Scripps F-4); she is kept in perfect 
condition, and has a skipper and crew who have studied 
this race and who drive her night and day from start to 
finish. All these factors, with weather that was made-to- 
order for Kumalong, won the race even without the 
“‘Moonraker,”’ I believe. Commodore Ripley has also 
learned the infallible rule for winning any race (espe- 
cially the Block Island), viz. ‘‘Get out ahead and stay 
ahead.” And he did it. Nobody has worked harder than 
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Nancy. R, owned by J. W. Rockwell, Jr., won the Merwin 
Trophy for yachts under 40 feet long. 
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Kumalong, winner Bayside-Block Island Auxiliary Race. 
Commodore Ripley sailed a hard and well-judged race. 





the courteous and popular commodore to make the race 
a success as well as to win it once himself; and every- 
body gives him sincere congratulations. 

The ‘‘Moonraker,’’ by the way, appears to be a 
triangular sail like an inverted spinnaker hung from a 
yard at right angles to the main mast at about the 
height of the jaws of the gaff. How it is set and kept in 
place is a clever job of rigging, the details of which 
have not yet been divulged. The commodore says that 
he got the name and part of the idea from a yarn told 
him by an old shellback at Sag Harbor in his early 
youth. 

Playmate, a yawl-rigged ‘‘ New York Thirty’’ (which 
won in 1925 and 1926), won second prize, finishing 38 
minutes after Kumalong, and 10 minutes ahead of Rissa. 
The time allowances and beam penalty made no change 
in this order. These three leaders kept within sight of 
each other for almost the entire distance and were with- 
in hail a good part of the time, which is very unusual in a 
two-hundred-mile race, and exceedingly thrilling. The 
three skippers probably did not get an hour of sleep in 
the two nights. 

Playmate was sold out of the Bayside Yacht Club 
after 1926 and was not raced until this year, when 
‘‘Bobbie”’ Teller bought her back into the club. She is 
a fast boat, and sailed a practically perfect race with her 
youthful but experienced crew of racing men. Her 
Kermath motor burns about three-quarters of a gallon of 
gasoline an hour at a speed of five knots; but she must 
have averaged over six knots to hang on to Kumalong’s 
counter and make Block Island by 5:40, Saturday 
morning (105 miles in about 17% hours). She gets about 
150 miles or so out of her allowance of 19% gallons of 
gasoline and had a couple of gallons to spare this year. 
Kumalong gets about 140 miles on 25% gallons. Rissa 
beat her old rival, Gleam, by about three hours. Jarvis 
Rockwell’s Nancy R. won fifth prize on time allowance 
and the Merwin prize for yachts under forty feet. 

Briefly, the conditions of the race are: Course from 
Little Neck Bay around Block Island and back (about 
225 nautical miles); open to auxiliary sailing cruising 
yachts between 29 feet and 70 feet over all; gasoline 
allowance according to a formula based on water line, 
beam and freeboard, to be used at will; time allowance, 
20 minutes per over all foot with 5 per cent added to the 
length of single-masted yachts and a penalty against 
yachts having a beam of less than 25 per cent of their 
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With the start- 
ing signal, 
engines were 
flipped on and 
the fleet got 
away under 
power and sail. 
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length over all; no restrictions as to sails, crew or passing 
aids to navigation (except Stepping Stones Light and 
Block Island north gas and bell buoy). 

There were 28 starters this year, 14 of which did not 
finish because of the 40-mile westerly gale which came 
up about nine o’clock, Sunday morning, and made a 
dead beat to windward a dangerous proposition for 
some, and a most uncomfortable and discouraging one 
for those who had no chance of winning and whose 
crews were worn out from lack of sleep. Only five 
finished after the blow started, Nancy R., Windward, 
Hotspur, Volador and Norseman. All the rest took shelter 
in various harbors from Port Jefferson to Hempstead. 
It must have been pretty bad on the Sound. We picked 
up our mooring off the Bayside Yacht Club just as the 
gale started, and in about 15 minutes Little Neck Bay, 
which is well protected on the west, was literally covered 
with whitecaps and there was considerable sea rolling 
everything around. Which all goes to show the fool- 
hardiness of starting a long race — partly out in the 
ocean — unless the yacht is suitable for heavy weather, 
in sound condition and properly rigged, equipped, 
skippered and manned. That gale could just as well 
have hit in Saturday with most of the fleet 30 miles 
offshore and with a two-knot (or better) tide to kick 
up a more dangerous sea. Several yachts were disabled 
or leaking, as it was, before they made shelter. 

Rambler’s story of the race will give a good idea of 
how it was sailed and of how it was won. 

The start was made this year at noon Standard time, 


Commodore J. W. Ripley at the wheel of Kumalong, and his 
crew that sailed the schooner to victory. 
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Friday, August 2nd, two hours earlier than usual, in 
order to give a better chance to take advantage of the 
tide between Plum Gut and Block Island. The current 
turned east at The Race at 9:03 P.m., Friday, and west 
at Block Island at about 3:15 a.m., Saturday (about 
three hours earlier than last year), and east again at 
The Race at 9:47 a.m. With a maximum velocity of 
nearly four knots in The Race and Plum Gut and a 
minimum of around two knots near Block Island, the 
tide makes a difference of four to seven knots between 
whether you are ‘‘bucking’’ it or ‘‘riding’’ it. This is 
why the leading yachts frequently finish from 12 to 24 
hours ahead of other yachts with approximately the 
same speed under sail and power but which do not 
appreciate the necessity of catching the tide. (This is 
“giving away inside stuff,’ but why not?) 

The morning of Friday, August 2nd, gave good 
promise of a breeze. A nice northerly was blowing into 
the bay where the fleet was at anchor taking on supplies 
and doing the last-minute jobs. The sky was cloudy. 
We looked forward to a snappy windward start under 
sail only, and a good beam wind to drive us down the 
Sound until sunset without using any gasoline. But it 
was not to be. 

As we got underway and out to the starting line well 
ahead of time, the breeze was moderating, and when the 
preparatory signal went up at 11:55, it began to look 
like a gasoline start. We decided to hold off, however, 
until somebody else disturbed the peace and we got to 
the line under sail with five or six others just as the 
starting signal was made. At the bark of the gun the 
rustle of water and flapping of sails was drowned by the 
popping of exhausts, so we turned over the motor and 
‘““stepped on the gas.”’ As usual in a ‘‘cruiser”’ race, half 
the fleet was late at the line, but they all started their 
engines and the noise was frightful. 

Hotspur, Gleam and Windrush shot out from the bunch 
at high speed and led the fleet around Stepping Stones 
Light (where the course turns sharply to the eastward) 
about eight minutes after the start, and soon we all 
settled down to whatever long distance gait we thought 
advisable. Some of the newcomers, finding enough 
breeze to keep their sails filled, stopped their engines 
and loafed along at two or three knots. The experienced 
‘Block Islanders,’’ however, kept their motors going. 

We reasoned that we must make the 75-mile run to 
Plum Gut by around midnight in order to carry the 
ebb tide well down toward Block Island and carry the 
flood back into Long Island Sound. This meant a speed 

(Continued on page 104) 
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The Newport Motor Boat Regatta 


T= was when Newport, that attractive seaport at the 
lower end of Narragansett Bay, was known among yachts- 
men solely as a sailing center. But times change, as witness the 
successful two-day motor boat regatta held on August 2nd and 
3rd over the splendid 2'4-mile course laid out in historic Bren- 
ton’s Cove and lower Newport Harbor. Under the auspices of 
the Narragansett Bay Regatta Association, runabouts, dis- 
placement racers, fast cruisers and outboards galore cavorted 
back and forth to the delight of huge crowds gathered along the 
adjoining waterfront. Add to this several races between swift 
seaplanes overhead, and a few hair-raising aerial “stunters’’ 
sandwiched in between, and we have a marine and sky spec- 
tacle which will remain photographed on the memories of the 
onlookers for many a day. 

With the committee barge and two other barges for sightseers 
moored close to the newly-formed Ida Lewis Yacht Club, the 
races were handled in excellent fashion by various members of 
the Regatta Circuit Rider’s Club, with the able assistance of the 
Newport organization. While the numerous events for the 
ubiquitous outboards attracted the most interest, the races for 
cruisers and runabouts came in for a fair share of attention on 
both days. Fair weather had a lot to do with the success of the 
events, though on the first day a brisk nor’wester kicked up a 
bothersome chop on one section of the course, though on the 
second day a shift to a mild sou’wester ironed out the water 
sufficiently for fast times to be made in all events. 


Following is a summary of the principal events, with the winner 
and runner-up: 
Express CRUISERS, Vanderbilt Trophy, 20 miles — Winner 
Scandalmonger, Slater Washburn. Lenroc IJ, H. M. Lewis, won 





Start of express cruiser race, won by Slater Washburn’s Scandalmonger. 








Some of the winners at the recent power boat regatta at Newport. Above, Chris-Craft, winner, Ladies’ Free-for-All Runabout Class for 
the Astor Trophy; left, Ross Maddocks in Baby Whale, winner, Free-for-All outboards; right, H. T. Wood’s Pigeon, winner, Class E. 


The Month in Yachting 


second heat at the highest speed, 27.04 m.p.h., but did not run 
in both heats. 

StocK RuNABoutTs, 27 feet, 250 h.p. — Chris Craft, J. Brown, 761 
points; Betty, L. D. Pierce, 648 points. 

Stock RuNnaBoutTs, 25 feet, 250 h.p. — Betty (Hacker boat), L. D. 
Pierce, 656 points. 

Stock RunaBouts, 200 h.p. — Chris Craft, Noyes Marine Sales Co., 
800 points; Betty, L. D. Pierce, 600. 

a 150 h.p. — Chris Craft, 761, Miss Grey Gables, 

4. 

Stock Runasouts, 125 h.p. — Chris Craft, 800, Sea Lyon, 722. 

StocK RuNnasBouts, 82 h.p.— Tempiress, D. H. Paton, 761; 
Motorcraft, Dyer Co., 685. 

OutTBoarDs, Grand Free-for-All, Div. III, MacRae Trophy — 
Baby Whale, Ross Maddocks, Johnson motor, Kelly boat, 
first; te cge nap ace Pigeon boat. second. This race saw the 
best time made by outboards — 39:01 m.p.h. for the 7%-mile 
course. 

Cuiass A, Div. 1 — Hayse, W. V. Hayse, Lockwood motor, Cute- 
Craft hull, 800 points. 

Cass A, Div. 2 — Flatiron, Lockwood, Porteus hull, 800 points; 
Aliss Fire, E. V. Howe, Lockwood, Cute-Craft, 722. 

Ciass B, Div. 1— Bowenarrow, H. C. Bowen, Johnson, Cute- 
a 800; Baby Whale, E. R. Thomas, Johnson, Kelly hull, 
685. 

Ciass B, Div. 2 — Bowenarrow, 800; Zeo III, J. F. Hickey, 580. 
Crass C, Div. 2 — Baby Whale, Ross Maddocks, Evinrude motor, 
Kelly hull, 800; Warm & Anxious, Lockwood motor, 722. 
Crass D, Div. 2 — Cee Stepper, L. E. Preston, Johnson, Penn Yan, 

761; Pigeon, H. L. Wood, Johnson, Pigeon, 724. 

Crass E, Div. 2 — Pigeon, H. L. Wood, first; Lookingback Pirate, 
Jack Kerr,-second. 

dae.  aaaange ties C. Horse, Al Buffington, Johnson, Cute- 

ralt. 

Junior OuTBOARDs — Hayse, M. V. Hayse, Lockwood motor. 

LapiEs’ RAcE, 250 h.p. Runabouts — Miss Grey Gables, Mrs. A. J. 

Utz, 38:96 m.p.h. 
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Start of Free-for-All Displacement Runabouts at Newport. 


Alain Gerbault Completes His Single- 
Handed Voyage Around the World 


Are six years of exciting and perilous adventures such as 


seldom befail any one man, Alain J. Gerbault has at last 
circumnavigated the globe in his 39-foot cutter Firecrest. 
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Ini. News Reel Photo 
Firecrest returns home after six years of wandering. Alain 
Gerbault reaches Havre after circumnavigating the world. 


Gerbault landed at Le Havre, France, on July 26th, having had 
a long and stormy trip against head winds from the Cape Verde 
Islands. 

Gerbault started his epochal voyage in 1923, when he sailed 
from Gibraltar to New York in 101 days, surviving storms and 
sickness en route, and being delayed many days by rotten sails 
and faulty gear. Firecrest was laid up at City Island for nearly 


two years, during part of which her skipper was too ill to think 
of continuing his trip. Finally recovering from his illness, the 
intrepid Frenchman reconditioned his vessel and started for 
Bermuda in November, 1925, reaching that port after 14 days of 
storms and grief, including being rammed at night by a steamer. 

Firecrest was again reconditioned at Bermuda, and sailed 
late in December for the Panama Canal, which she reached in 
January, 1926. Passing through the big ditch, Gerbault touched 
at the Galapagos Islands, and was next heard of at Papeete, 
Tahiti, in March. In July he was reported at the Pora Islands, 
in the Pacific, and later suffered disaster near Samoa, where 
Firecrest dragged ashore and sustained serious damage. 

Little was heard from the lone voyager until October, 1927, 
when he arrived at Reunion Island after a 5,500-mile voyage 
from Thursday Island across the Indian Ocean. 

In January, 1928, he arrived at Durban, South Africa, and in 
April was reported at the island of St. Helena. In July he was 
in the Cape Verde Islands, but when about ready to leave, again 
suffered serious damage when his vessel was driven ashore once 
more. Practically a year has elapsed since then, with no further 
news, until the dispatch from France announcing his safe arrival. 


Agawam Wins Cruiser ( Championship 


CRUISER CHAMPIONSHIP OF N. A., JuLY 27, 1929, 
50 NauTicaL MILEs 

Elapsed 

Time 

4:13:45 
4:36:34 
:57:00 
52: 16 
3:45 
"52. :49 
:29:39 
:09:50 
2§5:15 
:24:08 


Rating C Time. 
’, C. Baldwin 52.19 
J]. L. Liefeld 47.88 
}, A. Golden 45.26 
. Leserman, Jr. 46.30 
x. DeF. Larner 48.00 

. C. Samuels 46.78 
. E. Von Au 2 
1, C. Croll 37. 

. C. Anderson 39. 
.....-P. J. Downey, Jr. 45. 
PE J. W. Bullard 59. 4:26:08 
Damfino III. ..J. E. Wiche 45. 5:50:41 

In the Hunt Trophy Race there is a question as to whether Jdler 
III or Scaroon is the winner. 


Agawam III...V 
Wanderer II... 
Marigold II.... 
Scaroon 

Sea Dream IV.. 


Idler III 
Wampeague.... 
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Start of Cruiser Championship of America and Hunt Trophy Race 
from Execution, on Long Island Sound, which brought out 14 
contestants. At left, W. C. Baldwin’s Agawam III, the winner. 
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Start of the new Vineyard Class of one-design 18-footers at Edgartown regatta. 


Record Fleet Sails in Edgartown Yacht 
Club’s Annual Regatta 


UGUST 3rd saw a high-water mark set in the history of 
Martha's Vineyard yachting when, at the sixth annual 
regatta of the Edgartown Yacht Club, 144 boats in 17 classes 
raced on Edgartown Bay. These yachts, ranging from good-sized 
schooners, sloops, and yawls to skiffs and beach boats of 12 feet 
overall length, brought out racing which would stack up favor- 
ably with better known regattas, and, as a matter of fact, the 
size of the fleet will not be duplicated in more than two other 
places in New England this season. 

It is alwaysa sporting proposition to run a large regatta, but 
nowhere more so than at Edgartown. Many miles of green water 
had to be covered by the competitors before a fleet of this size 
could be collected. All day Friday Vineyard and Nantucket 
Sounds were covered 
with sails from Waquoit, 
Wianno, Cotuit, Nan- 
tucket, Vineyard Haven, 
etc., as they raced over b 
to take part in Sat- e 
urday’s events. And 
most of Saturday night 
was spent by harassed 
fleet captains from visit- 
ing yacht clubs trying 
to get their charges 
home in the teeth of a 
rapidly increasingsouth- 
easter. Most of the skip- 
pers and crews were 
youngsters, the majority 
of them far too young 
to have been able to 
race in Edgartown’s first 
regatta six years -ago. 
[he waters around the 
Vineyard are tricky, 
with a strong current 
that runs over treach- 
erous shoals. But these 
youngsters are a hardy 
lot and thought nothing 
o! it when, after the fin- 
ish, the Wianno knock- 


abouts established a line of their own, set their spinnakers and 
raced home — a distance of 15 miles through Nantucket Sound. 

A steady whole sail breeze from the sou’west gave all the 
larger craft in the regatta a flying start down wind, and followed 
them far out into the Sound. Later, the weather became squally 
and skippers of all the small boats were forced to exercise their 
seamanship to avoid reefing for the beat home. Outer harbor 
courses were sailed by all but the two smallest classes, which 
found plenty of wind but no sea while sailing the inner harbor 
course down land-locked Katama Bay. 

The Vineyard is said to have the highest average winds north 
of Hatteras, and long experience has turned out a crop of young 
skippers capable of handling a boat in a breeze. Thus there were 
surprisingly few capsizes. For those that did get a ducking, the 
Race Committee had a well-trained fleet of patrol boats con- 
stantly on the watch. 

The classes were started at five-minute intervals, but this 
was inadequate to keep such a large fleet of boats separated. 
Most of the classes had to make two rounds of the course, and 
when they came back for the turn, nearly the whole fleet ar- 
rived at the two buoys simultaneously. Yet there were only five 
reported fouls during the whole afternoon—a record for any 





The picturesque home of the Edgartown Yacht Club. 





Photos by A. C. Church 
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Start of the New York Athletic Club’s annual power boat race to Block Island. Won by Sea Dream IV. 


regatta. And with so many ‘“‘little fellows” it was surprising to 
find that only 14 boats failed to finish. 

The first class away was for schooners and ketches. With the 
exception of the Seawanhaka Cee Dee, they were all of the cruis- 
ing fisherman type. Seven of these big fellows went out to 
Hedge Fence Lightship before the wind, reached over to the 
buoy off Cape Pogue and settled down to a beat back to the 
finish line—12% miles. Harold White’s beamy Shimmo led 
around the first two marks, but on the windward leg H. M. 
Merriman’s Norseman had a great advantage in being able to 
tack without lowering her fisherman, which set below her spring 
stay. Norseman led the Seawanhaka Cee Dee across the line 
by 23 seconds, but lost to Merrill Hunt’s ketch Mesome on time 
allowance. 

In the meantime the smaller boats had been racing over 
shorter courses, and it was Dudley Brown’s yaw] Janet that led 
the fleet in. The rest of the yachts finished shortly, swooping 
down on the line like a flock of gulls after a loaf of bread. It 
took many stop watches to catch the 17 classes as they finished, 
practically all within half an hour. However, Chairman Orr’s 
race committee got them all. 

The next winner was L. D. Sargent’s Pan, in the new 18-foot 
Vineyard Knockabout Class that Charlie Mower designed 
especially for Edgartown conditions. Seven of these boats made 
a close start. However, F. T. Meyer’s Mauchie soon took the 
lead, and kept ahead until the beat home on the second circuit, 
when Pan worked to windward and overhauled her. It is inter- 
esting to note that the Atlantic Coast Knockabout Anjo, which 
raced with the Vineyard ‘“18’s,’’ finished sixth. 

Twenty-four Wianno gaff-rigged 15-foot knockabouts, with a 
bone in their teeth, made a sensational getaway. After a race 
which was hard fought throughout, H. B. Wendy managed to 
work out a nice lead to win. 

Tom Jackson’s Malolo, a Manchester 17-footer, took the 
honors in the Handicap Class. In the hard-racing Edgartown 15- 
footers (a class of ten built a few years ago at Nantucket from 
designs by Swasey), Clare F. Dinsmore, one of the best of the 
local skippers, sailed her Jolanthe into the lead at the start, and 
maintained it to the finish line. 

Winners in the other classes were: C. M. Kenyon’s Alsea in 





Start of Edgartown 15-footers. John Swasey’s Venture II 
in foreground. 


the cat boats; Butler and Macomber’s Nanahuma in the new 
Alden-designed 22-foot Nantucket Indians; Josephine Round’s 
Pinocchio in the Edgartown dories; and E. J. Bejien’s Gil Blas 
in the sneakboxes. Bill Cox in Winsome led the Vineyard Haven 
Baby Knockabouts; Jack Grandin in Close Race took the Wee 
Scot prize, and Philip Nickerson’s Scamp won in the Cotuit Cats. 


Gleam, winner New York Athletic Club’s sailing race to 
Block Island. She is owned by C. V. Kozlay. 


The 12-foot Nantucket Rainbows, so-called from their multi- 
colored sails, were led by Lida, sailed by Deborah Butler, to the 
great delight of her youthful crew, who cheered each other 
lustily after crossing. Her victory made three wins for the girls 
out of the 17 classes. F. S. Osborne’s Anita and Weston Meigs’ 
Goblin II won respectively in the Beach Boats and the Skiffs. 

WHITING WILLAUER. 


\ 


Start of yawls at Edgartown regatta. Janet, winner, left; 


Tanager, right. 
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The Cruising Club Rendezvous at Gloucester 


TS feature of the rendezvous of the Cruising Club of 
America at Gloucester, July 19th to 20th, was the presenta- 
tion by the club to the Master Mariners’ Association of Glou- 





Captain Howard Blackburn’s new sloop in which the veteran 
single-hander will get afloat once more. He has named her 
Cruising Club. 


cester of a portrait of Captain Howard Blackburn, one of that 
fishing port’s best known citizens, whose adventures at sea have 
been appearing recently in Y ACHTING. The portrait is the work of 
Margaret Fitzhugh Browne. The presentation was made by A. 
W. (Sandy) Moffat, Commodore Crabbe and H. A. Wise-Wood 
of the Cruising Club, in the presence of some 125 members of 
the club and the Master Mariners’ Association. Captain Black- 
burn himself was present at the occasion, and after the presenta- 
tion told something about his small boat voyages. 

Although more than 70 years of age, it appears that the 
hardy skipper cannot keep off the sea, and he has recently had 
built for himself a new sloop, which he named The Cruising Club, 
and in which he intends to make further voyages. The reason for 
this, he says, is that he finds difficulty in standing on account of 
the loss of the toes of both feet, and he figures that if he goes to 
sea he won’t have to do much walking. 

Commodore Edward Crabbe led a good-sized fleet of Cruising 
Club yachts into Gloucester, following a cruise from Block 
Island via Buzzards Bay. Among the boats that anchored at 
Gloucester Harbor for the rendezvous were the following: 
Windjammer, Edward Crabbe; Flying Cloud, F. B. Draper; 
Chantey, E. K. Service; Witchcraft II, F. C. Sullivan; Naaman, 
E. E. Garlick; Edna, George H. Sistare; Cruising Club, H. 


In a race for the Bermuda Cup, sailed by the Sound Interclub Class in a 40-mile breeze, several masts were lost. One of them in the 
act of going, following a jibe. 





Blackburn; Mahdee, A. W. Moffat; Sea Lure, George B. Doane; 
Vagrant, W. H. Coolidge, Jr.; Whistler, L. F. Percival; Sea Lady, 
Henry A. Wise-Wood; Thialfi, H. M. Smith; Heart's Desire, 
A. S. Neilson; Surprise, M. S. Kattenhorn. 

After the stay at Gloucester a number of these yachts con- 
tinued on to Nova Scotia, running down the Cape shore as far 
as Halifax. 


Eel Wins Lipton Star Class Trophy 


on Chesapeake 
6 By ve history of the Chesapeake Bay Fleet of the Star Class 


Association this summer has shown a sameness which has 
caused one Maryland newspaper editor to ask, “ Doesn't any- 
body ever win besides those Johnsons?”’ 

The irritation of the editor in question was heightened re- 
cently by the outcome of the series for the Chesapeake Bay 
Lipton Trophy, which was held off Claiborne, Md., in Eastern 
Bay, a branch of the Chesapeake. 

“Those Johnsons,’’ meaning J. Graham and C. Lowndes 
Johnson, of the Chesapeake Bay Yacht Club, of Easton, Md., 
won the first and third races of the series and finished fourth 
in the second to capture the coveted trophy from the Bluefish, of 
the Gibson Island Club fleet, by the narrow margin of one point. 

The Johnson brothers, as they are known on the Eastern 
Shore of Maryland, will be remembered by those who attended 
the international series in California last year as the skipper and 
crew of the Chesapeake challenger Undine. Their experience 
with Undine at the Internationals led them to build another 
boat, the Eel; with which they have been winning consistently. 





Captain Blackburn at the wheel of Commodore Edward Crabbe’s 
schooner Windjammer, at a recent rendezvous of the Cruising 
Club at Gloucester. 











F. T. Bedford and Colleen were not on hand to defend their 
right to the trophy which Colleen won at the Gibson Island Race 
Week in 1928, but the competition was keen, nevertheless, with 
the Delaware and Elk River fleets sending challengers. 

Seventeen stars sailed out for the first race, which was held on 
Saturday, July 20th, and a bitter battle it proved to be. A stiff 
northerly was rolling the whitecaps down Eastern Bay, and it 
continued unabated the following day, on which both morning 
and afternoon races were held to complete the series. Indeed, it 
gained in strength on Sunday and the woes of the jib-sheet men 
were great. 

Harold Wharton Smith’s former Atlantic Coast champion 
Mackerel was the first casualty of the series, being forced to 
withdraw in the first race after a threatening split developed in 
the mast. The rough weather continued to take its tolls, and in 
the final event no less than six boats were forced to withdraw. 

Pickerel’s performance was especially notable because of the 
fact that she was sailed by two of the junior members of the 
Gibson Island Club — Jimmie Symington and Richard Kenney. 
Pickerel finished only 6 points behind the Eel, taking third place. 

The races were sailed under the auspices of the Chesapeake 
Bay Yacht Club, which holds the trophy in trust. 

(Continued on page 94) 


Photo by W. B. Jackson 


Oriole, one of the American 30-square-metre yachts that met 

the German team off Marblehead the latter part of August. 

She is owned by Chandler Hovey and was sailed by Miss 
Elizabeth Hovey. 
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The Pacific Coast 
entry in the inter- 
national power boat 
race for the Harms- 
worth Trophy, run 
at Detroit early this 
month. Miss Los 
Angeles II in ac- 
tion. She is owned 
by James Talbot, 
Jr., from designs by 
Hugh Angleman. 
The hull is 39 feet 
long and is driven 
by a pair of 1000 
h.p. Miller motors. 


Photo by Ray Chapin 
Shooting Star Wins Lipton Cup for 
Outboards on Schuylkill 


To ERE was something distinctly different from the ordinary 
when the outboards gathered at Philadelphia for the Sir 
Thomas Lipton Trophy, premier outboard prize, August 9th 
and 10th. The calm and placid Schuylkill River, where many an 
important rowing regatta has thrilled thousands, was the scene 
of hubbub, as leading outboards from New England to Florida 
bobbed and bounced around in quest of the handsome cup. 

There were 32 actual starters for the Lipton Trophy — lit- 
erally as thick as flies as they roared down on the starting line. 
There were upwards of 30,000 persons on hand, as slumbering 
Philadelphia woke up to see what it was all about. And there 
were notables galore, including Commander C. W. Howard, 
naval attaché to the British Embassy in Washington, who 
represented Lipton and started the first race, and presented the 
cup. 
But outstanding was the victory of a tiny black-hulled, 
cigar-shaped boat, measuring just 10 feet, 6 inches long, pow- 
ered with a big Johnson Sea-Horse motor, called Shooting Star, 
and with a big red star on the stern. She was the product, in 
design and handicraft, of her driver, C. Mulford Scull, of Vent- 
nor City, N. J. 

Shooting Star won the first heat, finished second in the second 
heat, and came back to win the third heat, each over a course of 
six miles, to score a sum total of 1,161 points. That was just 111 
more than the runner-up’s total, 1,050. The latter was a South- 
ern boat, from Dixieland, which gave Shooting Star the chase. 
She was called Three Star, and a Pigeon Hollow Spar company 
boat, without a step, owned and driven by F. L. Collier, of 
Hampton, Va. She, too, had a Johnson motor. 

The Allen Brothers, of Lake Hopatcong, N. J., winners of the 
first race for the Lipton Trophy in 1928 with Impish II, de- 
fended the cup with a new boat, Harmony, a Century creation, 
but she was a poor match for the others in that free-for-all, and 
dropped out after the first heat. 

The triumph of C. Mulford Scull is a great tribute to the 
lad’s ability to come back. A year ago he entered the same boat 
in the race, and started in the first heat. He had gone scarcely 
100 yards when the stern weakened, and a stream of water 
flowed into the boat, giving him scarcely time to beach her 
before sinking. 

Two boats tied for third place in the point total, when Pirale 
Chief, driven by Malcolm Pope, of Lake Hopatcong, N. J., and 
Pigeon, another Pigeon Hollow Spar boat driven by W. J. 
Snadecki, of Westover, Va., each concluded their activity with 
a total of 955% points. 

Collier’s Three Star finished fourth in the first heat, and 
thereby faded his prospects of victory. Even though he came 
back and won the second heat, Collier was still 72 points behind 
Scull in the point total, and all the Jerseyman needed was 
second to win the Lipton Trophy. Scull and Collier battled it 

(Continued on page 108) 
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A lot of boat for 30 feet. 





A Dream Come True 








There is room on deck to take a nap. 


How a 30-Focter With a ‘Barrel of ‘Room in Her, Came To ‘Be ‘Built “at a Price” 


By Joun T. Row tanp 


Y first cruise occurred at the age of five in a 
M 22-foot flat bottom sloop designed and built 
by my two older brothers. Practically ever 
since that time, as the fly leaves of innumerable textbooks 
bear witness, one of my chief ambitions has been the 
creation of the perfect small cruiser — sail, of course. 
The essential qualifications of this design have remained 
immutable and somewhat severe. Not only must this 
miniature ship be one in which a chap might go to sea 
without misgiving, but she must combine the qualities 
of a floating home and a real sail boat. If not fast (that 
would be asking too much) she must at least be handy, 
able to care for herself under any and all conditions, 
and small enough to be easily managed and kept up by 
a single person. In fact, half the sport of the game lay 
in seeing just how tiny she could be. 

It took a good many years for these ideas to crystallize 
in an actual design, and still longer for the boat to be 
built. It looked at one time as though she had died a-born- 
ing, for the friend for whom she was being built moved 
to Kansas City and left her on 
the stocks. Then, by a stroke 
of fortune that seemed too 
good to be real, she was 
bought, in her unfinished state, 
by another good friend who 
is a great boatman. It is per- 
haps as much due to him and 
to the builder as to any virtue 
in her original plans that the 
little Jane Doré has turned 
out a credit to us, all three. 

YACHTING publishes many 
interesting and original de- 
signs, and nearly every one 
of them issomebody’s ‘‘ideal.”’ 
This one is perhaps no nearer 
perfection than the rest 
though, of course, I think it 
is), so that while the boat her- 
elf may have some intrinsic 
interest, I believe the thing 
that will interest you far more 
is the process by which an 
amateur managed to design a 
successful boat. That is what 





Jane’s clipper bow has a sweet line. 


I shall try to make clear, using the Jane Doré as an ex- 
ample. 

I started (as we all do) by drawing pictures. Thanks 
to the hours wasted in illuminating the pages of school 
books, I can sketch boats fairly well, although my trees 
look like cabbages and my people like scarecrows. At 
any rate, it was not long before I produced something 
which brought the light of desire to her prospective 
owner’s eyes. Outwardly, this resembled a Friendship 
sloop, but with certain important modifications. We 
agreed that the deep draft of that particular type is 
often a serious disadvantage, and my own experiences 
offshore in small boats had convinced me that the broad, 
shallow type, with a centerboard if need be, is a more 
wholesome model. This controversy has been thoroughly 
aired in the pages of YACHTING, so I shall merely 
state that in my opinion this type makes a better sea 
boat. Two famous sea ladies, Alice and Mary, have 
borne out this contention. But it seemed to me quite 
possible to combine the advantages of both models. 
I studied the underbody of a 
Friendship sloop hauled out 
at a local yard, and made a 
discovery of the first order: 
the real virtue of these boats 
lies in their ample beam and 
considerable deadrise; they 
are neither flat underneath 
nor too sharp in section; their 
strong righting moment com- 
bines with an easy entrance 
and smooth run which make 
them comfortable in a sea- 
way, and the excessive draft 
is nearly all deadwood, useless 
as far as contributing to buoy- 
ancy is concerned. if the re- 
verse curve of the ‘‘ wineglass’”’ 
section were dispensed with 
and the deep keel chopped 
off, one would have all the 
advantage of the Friendship 
type with only half the draft. 
Of course, a centerboard must 
then be added to give the re- 
quired lateral plane. This 
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seemed to me the solution, and I perceived that while 
it would call for am alteration in sail plan to balance the 
changed center of lateral plane, that might prove an 
actual advantage by dispensing with the excessively 
long main boom. Also, it should make an easier model 
to plank. 

Armed with these data, as yet somewhat inexact, I 
went to work sketching outboard profiles and calculating 
centers. For this purpose I used a sheet of smooth 
brown wrapping paper tacked down to a kitchen table. 
For simplicity I took a scale of an inch to the foot. My 
instruments consisted of a medium hard pencil and some 
limber wooden battens which I pared down from a thin 
spruce board. For the sharper curves I purloined a 
corset steel. (That might be hard to find now.) The 
greatest difficulty was to hold the battens firm, since 
I had no proper draftsman’s ‘‘anchors,’’ and in the 
end I drew some of the most difficult curves freehand. 
However, they checked. 

Having arrived at a satisfactory profile which gave a 
maximum draft of three feet six inches on an over all 
length of 30 feet, I proceeded to erect a midship section. 
This important step was approached in a prayerful 
spirit, for I realized that once it was established every 
other line in the ship must agree therewith. From the 
rabbet on the keel to the break of the bilge my sections 
were to be, as nearly as practicable, straight lines for 
ease both in molding the frames and in planking, for I 
had the element of economy strictly in mind. The bilge 
must be firm and yet not too hard, and I favored a very 
slight camber on her topsides, as I like a boat to sail 
without dragging her lee rail. I wanted all the beam she 
could carry, for the sake of internal arrangements, 
and somewhat arbitrarily took a breadth of ten feet, 
or one-third the over all length, as the maximum to be 
allowed. It has proved to be the ‘‘maximum,”’ indeed. 
I shall revert to this and other points when I come to 
comment on her behavior. 

The outcome, after many erasures, was a midship 








Construction plan. 


section which looked sweet and yet sturdy to my eye. 
I dug out some formulae of buoyancy and righting 
moment and applied them to the section thus devised. 
And right here let me state that there seems to be 
nothing mathematical in the design of these small craft 
which a high school boy with a working knowledge of 
plane geometry and algebra cannot quite easily master. 
Perhaps elementary physics ought to be added. But 
it is no more a mystery than navigation. My real 
difficulty lay in the fact that after securing a figure for, 
let us say, righting moment, it meant little to me since 
I had no basis of comparison; so in the end I fell back 
on my eye. In the absence of experience that is perhaps 
the best guide — particularly if one is endowed with 
what artists call ‘‘an eye for form,”’ certainly so when 
one has a composite picture, stowed away in the mind’s 
eye, of hundreds of little boats. 

The next step was the stern section or transom. 
I purposely neglected the fact that, being slightly 
steeved, it was not a true section and drew it the way I 
thought it ought to look. In this instance I threw caution 
to the winds, gave it a lovely reverse-curve section and 
considerable camber, and came out with something that 
looked like the conventional representation of a heart. 
And oh, the trouble it made me when I came to fair 
up the after sections! Eventually its curves were all 
flattened out. 

The profile called for a regular clipper bow with 
raking, curved stem and all. So far as the stem itself 
was concerned this was easy enough, but I soon dis- 
covered that it raised hob with my water lines and sec- 
tions. In the end the raking stem was retained but its 
curve cast away, the effect of a clipper bow being pre- 
served by a very craftily shaped false scarf for which I 
have the builder chiefly to thank. I fancy that nine 
people out of ten, looking at Jane’s pictures, would 
believe she had a true clipper bow. 

With profile, stem, transom and midship section 
finally established, I next set about drawing in the 
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The layout below is unusual. 











water lines, one foot apart. No one had told me whether 
this was the proper procedure, but it seemed obvious 
that three points were essential in order to drawa smooth 
curve. I found, however, that if the batten was per- 
mitted to take its natural curve the effect was to pinch 
her in too much aft. So these quick and easy lines had 
all to be discarded and I sketched a load water line as I 
thought it ought to look. This took much experimenting 
and, I confess, some comparison with published lines 
of similar boats. Also, I visited the old Friendship 
sloop which had been my inspiration and took a few 
measurements to see just where her greatest breadth 
came. At the same time I took off from her the angle of 
entrance at the bow. (I hope the reader will overlook 
the succession of capital ‘‘I’s’’ which a confession of this 
sort seems to entail.) : 

My boat was blunter and broader, but I was heartened 
to discover that her water line had about the same 
relative form. So I felt safe in assuming that she would 
not stand upright on either her head or her tail. The 
forefoot looked very deep and I wondered if she would 
root in a following sea, but I like a deep forefoot for 
windward work and realized she would need all the 
help in this direction that she could get, so I determined 
to let it stand as drawn. Also, I began to wonder if we 
could ever get her down to her water line. But yacht 
designing is an adventure, and on this, too, I determined 
to take a chance. The owner said he believed in lots 











Sail plan. 


of ballast and I figured that for once he could go the 
limit without sinking his boat. 


Having scored only a draw in the Battle of the Water | 


Line, I determined to sneak up on the others and take 
them by surprise. I drew a tentative deck line, also by 
eye, and then with keel-rabbet line, load water line and 
deck line for data, I proceeded to sketch my sections 
in the form of a body plan, taking stages three feet 
apart. When these were roughly sketched in, lo and 
behold! I had the necessary offsets for all my remaining 
water lines! From this point on it was just a case of 
laborious adjustment. Was a section too broad, it 
showed up on the water line as a bump. When that was 
smoothed out it became necessary to compress the 
offending section. And that flattened the other water 
lines too much, necessitating a further change. I wore 
one paper out with the eraser and transferred all my 
precious lines to another. This went on for days, until 
at last every point on every section checked with the 
corresponding water line. In fear and trembling, I 
drew in two buttock lines (fore-and-aft sections through 
the hull) and a diagonal, and great was my joy to see 
that they actually checked. The plan of the hull was 
complete! She was a tubby little ship, but she was 
mine — in a parental sense — and I loved her none the 
less. I carried the precious scroll to an able builder 
whom I knew and timidly inquired what he thought. 
‘“‘Well,” he said, ‘‘she won’t drown you, anyhow.” And 
with that scant praise I went triumphantly home, for 
at least he had not called her a freak. The owner, who 
had a flair for oblique sayings, dubbed her the ‘‘Sea 
Flea’’ because it was quite evident she would never 
skip. 

I do not say that my system was the best way to 
design a boat, but, at any rate, it is a possible way and 
the amateur who will follow it faithfully is bound to win 
out in the end — provided, of course, that he has a 
right picture in his mind at the start. 

The next problem was that of rig, and by this time 
my mind was pretty well made up. A big jib and a 
relatively high, narrow mainsail, with the mast stepped 
about one-third the distance from stemhead to transom 
— that was what her center of lateral plane called for 
in order to give the center of effort its essential slight 
lead. I hate Marconis — for cruising boats, that is. 
I was once shipmates with a Marconi radio mast which 
blew over in a gale and I do not like anything resembling 
one in a boat. Moreover, on the ‘‘Sea Flea’’ it would 
look like a church steeple on a playhouse, so I com- 
promised by giving her a rig that looked right and yet 
had plenty of sail. The center worked out nicely and 

(Continued on page 98) 
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Editorial 


Arranging a Match for the America’s Cup 

EVER before, as far as the records go, have the 
conditions for a match for that famous piece of 
silverware, the America’s Cup, been arranged in as 
satisfactory and sportsmanlike a manner as those re- 
cently concluded between the New York Yacht Club 
and the Royal Ulster Yacht Club in behalf of Sir Thomas 
Lipton, reported elsewhere in this issue of YACHTING. 
It has, apparently, been the sole object of the committee, 
appointed by the defending club to arrange for next 
year’s match, to make the terms as simple and as rea- 
sonable as possible to insure a fair race for both sides. 
Each side has made suggestions which have proved 
acceptable to the other, and in proposing to the chal- 
lenger to build to one of our recognized classes and race 
without time allowance, the New York Yacht Club has 
taken a step which has called forth only approval and 
which may very well lead to the building up of an open 
class of large racing sloops on this side of the Atlantic. 
With the recently adopted scantling requirements in 
force, it will mean that the yachts built for the defence 
of the cup will be good for racing or cruising for many 
years to come, and will not be hauled out and allowed to 
-rust after the match is over, as has every defender since 

the Vigilant, excepting only Resolute and Vanitie. 

The change in the location of the course from Sandy 
Hook to Newport is wise from the standpoint of better 
racing, and the placing of the starting line nine miles off- 
shore makes for a fair race with no advantage to be 
derived from knowledge of local conditions. The Ameri- 
ca’s Cup Committee is to be congratulated. 

All this is in great contrast to the haggling over the 
terms apparent in so many matches in the past, each 
side grudgingly giving as little as possible, so that the 
challenger often started with the feeling that he was 
sailing under impossible and unfair conditions. We 
recall James Ashbury’s second challenge, in 1872, when 
the British yachtsman objected to being asked to race 
against the whole fleet of the defending club, as he had 
been made to do the first time he raced here, and as the 
America herself had done when she won the Cup in 
English waters in 1851. The New York Yacht Club 
agreed to the challenger’s request to sail against only 
one yacht, but reserved the right to name its defender 
on the morning of each race. It then proceeded to pick 
out four yachts, some of light and some of heavy weather 
ability, and then each day named the one of these that 
seemed best suited to the weather conditions of that 
day. At that time this met with the solid approval of 
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sportsmen generally. Truly, sportsmanship has ad- 
vanced apace since then. 


Fire Hazard Must be Reduced 
HE apparent increase in the number of power boats 
lost by fire this year has caused considerable ap- 
prehension among those who have the future of the 
sport at heart. No matter what the cause, if the hazard 
is not reduced, the present popularity of the gasoline- 
driven pleasure boat is bound to decrease. 

If an analysis could be made of the causes of these 
fires, it would probably show that they were largely the 
result of carelessness or lack of intelligence in the opera- 
tion of the boat. And not all are due to the engine or fuel 
installation. Many result from the use of liquid fuel for 
cooking purposes. But whatever the cause, boat and 
engine manufacturers must take into consideration that 
in many cases the boats are going to be operated by 
inexperienced men, and no pains or expense must be 
spared to make them fool-proof. Much, we believe, can 
still be accomplished in this line. Gasoline is a volatile 
and highly inflammable liquid, and while safe if properly 
handled, the builders should see that every boat turned 
out has every known safety device. Better bilge ventila- 
tion, more attention to vents on fuel tanks, flame 
arrestors on carburetors, and more careful tank installa- 
tion will help to make the power boat using gasoline for 
fuel as safe as the motor car is today. 

The National Association of Engine and Boat Manu- 
facturers has made a careful study of this whole subject 
and has drawn up definite standards which will eliminate 
the hazard if followed. But, unfortunately, these are not 
always adhered to. The additional expense involved 
in adequate fire protection is trifling as compared with 
the advantages gained, not only in the case of an indi- 
vidual boat, but in relation to the future of the industry 
as a whole. Many of the accidents this year have been in 
new boats, which looks as if proper safeguards had not 
been taken, or that those operating them were igno- 
rantly careless. This carelessness we shall always have, 
and some means must be found to render it harmless. 

The modern power boat is, we believe, on the whole a 
remarkably safe means of locomotion. Certainly, the gas 
engine so universally used has come to be considered one 
of the safest of power plants. The combination of the 
two has produced one of the most popular types of 
pleasure boat yet turned out. This popularity should 
not be allowed to wane through any lack of scientific 
effort to reduce to a minimum any hazard there may be 
from poor or faulty installation. 
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WALTER BURGESS 


ALTER BURGESS, secretary-treasurer of the Boston Yacht Club, makes no claim 
to the honor, but he is probably the oldest active yachtsman in the country, as well as the 
oldest yacht club official. 

Now over 75 years of age, Walter Burgess began sailing small boats off his father’s sum- 
mer home at Beverly when scarcely out of pinafores. While a freshman at Harvard he was 
timing races in Salem Bay in 1869, and before his graduation had helped to found, in 1872, 
the Beverly Yacht Club for the purpose of encouraging small boat sailing. His brother, 
Edward Burgess, became the first commodore of the club. A few years later he served as 
one of the board of judges in that memorable Isles of Shoals race of July 24th, 1875, when 
eight Boston and New York schooners, including the ‘‘ America,’ were disqualified for not 
satling the course, and the big Oceanic Cup was given to the ‘‘ Rambler,’’ the only boat that 
found and turned the drifting second mark. 

Walter Burgess served as an official in the old Dorchester Yacht Club in the 70’s and 80's, 
in the Massachusetts Yacht Club, and in the Boston Yacht Club which absorbed them both, so 
that his membershtp in the last dates back to 1873, while he has been its secretary-treasurer 
since 1905. He still goes on the club cruise and his account of the first regatta June 17th, 
1867, and the first cruise the same year 1s among the archives of the oldest yachting organiza- 
tion in New England, and the third in the country. 

Like William P. Stephens, an old friend, Walter Burgess is a veritable encyclopedia on 
American yachting, but his chief pride rests in the fame of his distinguished brother Edward, 
and hts delight is recalling how the great naval architect turned somersaults on the after decks 
of the ‘‘ Puritan,” ‘‘ Mayflower’’ and “ Volunteer’’ when in succession they defeated the 
“‘Genesta,” ‘‘Galatea’’ and ‘‘ Thistle’’ for the America’s Cup. 

May he live to go on many a cruise and tell many a tale. 











Awa—An Auxiliary Cutter That is Somewhat Different 


CRAFT which is decidedly unusual in many drawn to suit the owner’s ideas, is unique in its 
symmetry. The large forepeak is given over entirely 


respects, and which may be heard from in 


next year’s cruiser races, 
is the auxiliary cutter Awa, 
whose plans appear on 
this and the next page. 
She was designed a year 
ago by P. L. Rhodes, and 
will be built this winter at 
Haff’s yard, New Rochelle, 
N. Y., for G. M. Buckley, 
of New York. 

Awa is of the fast cruiser 
type, with rather narrow 
beam, firm sections, and 
easy, sweeping water lines 
and diagonals. The jib- 
headed cutter rig should be 
decidedly efficient,and with 
the mast stepped so far 
aft, an unusually large 
forestaysail is made possi- 
ble, so that she should 
heave-to under this sail in 
fine style. The dimensions 
are: l.o.a. 43’; l.w.l. 30’; 
beam, 10’ 9”; draft, 6’ 5”; 
sail area, 857 sq. ft. A 
Bolinders Diesel motor will 
be installed for auxiliary 
power. 

The interior layout, 





Sail plan of Awa. 
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to shelves and stowage 
space. Then comes the 
large galley, occupying the 
full width of the ship. 
Abaft the galley, duplicate 
toilet rooms face each 
other. Four built-in berths 
and two transoms are 
found in the main cabin, 
while the motor is installed 
under the bridge deck, with 
removable partitions for 
easy access. The low cabin 
house assures excellent 
ventilation and six feet 
headroom. 

Awa will be built in the 
finest manner, with oak 
frame, mahogany planking 
and joinerwork, hollow 
mast, plow steel rigging, 
and all fittings and ap- 
pointments of the best. 
She is distinctly different 
from any other of our 
cruising craft, and her per- 
formance will be watched 
with great interest by 
those who desire speed 
beyond the average. 
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Inboard profile and interior accommodation plan of Awa, designed by Rhodes for G. M. Buckley. 
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Water lines and diagonals of Awa, described on preceding page. 











Fun ‘Runner II— A West Coast Cruiser With Many Distinctive Features 


SIXTY-FOOT power cruiser which is almost a house 
yacht in her accommodations and appointments 
is Fun Runner II, now providing comfort and pleasure 
for her owner and his guests on the blue Pacific and 
nearby inland waterways. She was designed by Lee & 
Brinton and built by Anderson & Cristofani for H. D. 
Hogrefe, and is of the following dimensions: |.0.a. 60’; 
beam , 13’; draft, 4’6’’. Two 100 h.p. Hall Scott engines, 
with reduction gears, give a speed of slightly better 
than 13 miles an hour. 


The interior is designed for roominess and comfort, 
rather than trying to cram as many staterooms as 
possible in a given space. The owner’s big double state- 
room is just abaft amidships, with bath room and 
numerous lockers connecting with it. Another large 
stateroom, with two berths and lockers, is abaft this. 
The galley is unusually large and commodious, and the 
enclosed bridge is a joy in bad weather. There are four 
berths forward for the crew, and several extra tucked 
in here and there for unexpected guests. 








Outboard profile and interior accommodation plan of Fun Runner II, designed by Lee & Brinton. 
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A 74-Foot Cruising Schooner 


6 Reon accompanying plans show an interesting off- 
shore cruising schooner designed by Fred W. 
Goeller for a prominent Boston yachtsman. Construc- 
tion will be started in the early fall for late winter de- 
livery, when the yacht will proceed on a cruise to the 
West Indies. The principal dimensions are: |.o.a. 74’; 
l.w.l. 55’; beam, 17’; draft, 9’ 9’’; sail area, as shown, 
2567 sq. ft.; displacement, 50 tons. 

The construction details have been very carefully 
worked out, the specifications calling for a double- 
planked mahogany hull, steam bent frames and lead 
keel. The joiner work on deck will be of teak, and every 
detail above and below decks will be carefully worked out. 

The accommodations consist of two single and one 
double stateroom, and main saloon with two permanent 
berths. Two toilet rooms are aft, and the galley, for- 
ward, is carried across the full width of the boat. 

The motor room, containing the Sterling Trident 
engine, is bulkheaded off from the rest of the ship, 
sections of the bulkhead being easily removable for 
instant access to the motor. . 

The deck shows two low trunks, with a shelter at the 
after end, providing excellent ventilation at all times. 














Sail plan. 
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Sail plan of Skidbladnir. 


Interior accommodation plan of the 74-foot cruising schooner designed by Fred W. Goeller. 


Skidbladnir—A Husky 43-Foot Ketch for Extended Cruising 


O cruise comfortably and safely along the coast of 

Maine, where anything from a calm to half a gale 
may be encountered even in the summer months, one 
needs a husky, able craft, with plenty of room inside, 
and a rig which offers many combinations of sail without 
reefing. Mr. R. W. Barstow, of Madison, Wisconsin, 
had these requirements in view when he commissioned 
R. N. Burbank, of South Weymouth, Mass., to design 
a craft for him, to be used in Maine waters. The result 
is the 43-foot jib-headed ketch Skidbladnir, whose 
dimensions are: l.o.a. 43’; l.w.l. 34’; beam, 12’; draft, 
6’; sail area, 1060 sq. ft. She is now under construction 
at the yard of George F. Lawson, Dorchester, Mass. 

The plans show Skidbladnir to be a full-bodied craft 
with generous beam, good deadrise and freeboard, and 
short ends. The bilge is fairly hard, which, combined 
with the good beam and the placing of three-fourths 
of the ballast in the keel, should assure a stiff craft. 
The lateral plane is ample for good performance to 
windward, the after part of the keel being straight for 
ease in hauling out. 

The jib-headed ketch rig was chosen for several rea- 
sons, among them being simplicity, ease of handling, and 
the many combinations of sail offered without reefing. 
Besides, it is decidedly efficient with the wind forward 
of the beam. 
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The interior layout, which is somewhat unusual, was 
drawn to suit the owner’s requirements. Abaft the chain 
and cable locker is a double stateroom, with spring 
berths and dresser. Then comes a toilet room to star- 
board, with a large locker opposite. The main cabin, 
amidships, has two built-in spring berths, buffet, desk, 
shelves, etc. Aft, on the port side, is a spring berth 
39” wide, suitable for two persons at a pinch. Opposite 











Inboard profile, sections; and interior layout of Skidbladnir, designed by R. N. Burbank. 
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Lines and sections of Skidbladnir, the Burbank-designed 43-foot cruising ketch. 
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this berth is the galley, spacious and well equipped. 

The 4-cylinder Red Wing motor, bulkheaded off 
from the rest of the boat, is located well aft, this being 
made possible by the stepping of the mizzenmast at 
the level of the cockpit floor. Sixty gallons of gasoline 
is carried in wing tanks aft, and 150 gallons of water 
in tanks under the cabin transoms, where the shifting 
weight will have no effect on fore and aft trim. 





















Alain Gerbault sailed into the harbor of Le Havre, 

France, having circumnavigated the globe in his 
39-foot cutter Firecrest after overcoming obstacles which 
would have been insurmountable to almost any other 
man. We have only a skeleton account of his adventures 
so far. But we know all about his remarkable 100-day 
voyage from Gibraltar to New York. We know he was 
rammed and seriously damaged by a steamer on his trip 
from New York to Bermuda; that his craft was swept 
ashore near Samoa, where her lead keel was wrenched 
off; and that he was practically wrecked in the Cape 
Verde Islands. He took so long on some of the legs of his 
voyage that he was given up as lost more than once. 
But he finally got through. So, while the French have 
never been regarded as much of a seagoing race, there 
is at least one Frenchman who has done as much as any 
Briton, Scandinavian, or American. The real story of 
Gerbault’s trip will undoubtedly seem like lurid fiction. 
I hope we get the true account soon. 


S3 years from the day he started from Gibraltar, 


* * * 


The first crop of so-called ‘‘50—50”’ cruisers, or ‘‘ motor 
sailers,’’ were pretty poor affairs. All right under power, 
‘ but a washout under sail. But Gordon Munroe seems to 
have come near solving the problem in designing the 
sloop Nancy R. She looks pretty much like a handsome 
raised deck motor boat in which someone inadvert- 
ently stepped a tall Marconi spar. But, boys, she sails 
well! Her showing in the Gibson Island Race, against a 
fine fleet of windjammers, was nothing to apologize for. 
And she came through the Bayside-Block Island Auxili- 
ary Race in fifth place in a fleet of 28 starters. Guess we'll 
have to keep an eye on these packets from now on. 


* * ok 


For quite some years I have struggled with the prob- 
lem of trying to foretell something about the weather 
by using the barometer. Read all the books, memorized 
some of the jingles, talked to old sea dogs, and so on. 
Result, the next thing to utter failure. But there’s hope, 
mates. Turn back to that article in the August number 
by J. Herbert Duckworth, entitled ‘‘How to Read the 
Glass.’’ Read it over a couple of times, study it, keep it, 
and practice what Duckworth preaches. He sets down 
the dope so anyone can understand it. It sounds awfully 
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good to me, and after this I fully expect that I shall 
be able to make predictions based on real facts, instead 
of taking a blind shot at an unseen mark. 


* * * 


Weather conditions on Long Island Sound, and some 
other places, are such that any racing craft without a 
power tender is at a distinct disadvantage. Getting to 
and from some of the races is such a gamble that many 
owners are thoroughly discouraged. The solution, of 
course, is easy. Put small motors in all the boats, so they 
can get to and from the races whether there is any wind 
or not. The small, compact, clean motors of the present 
day take up very little room, and are practically fool- 
proof. A feathering wheel produces no noticeable drag. 
The expense is moderate — and nothing to figure on as 
compared to the satisfaction of being able to get there 
and back, willy-nilly. I understand that the Cold Spring 
Harbor Yacht Club is organizing a class of small boats 
with motors, and that there is a movement among some 
members of the New York Yacht Club towards organiz- 
ing a class of 31-foot auxiliary racing sloops. These are 
moves in the right direction. When the ball once gets 
rolling, it will go a long way before it stops. 


* * * 


The team race between the Sound Interclubs and the 
Atlantic Coast boats, which was won by the Atlantics in 
a fresh breeze by four points, hasn’t settled the question 
of supremacy by a long shot. Different weather condi- 
tions might produce opposite results. The odd part of the 
race was that the Interclubs beat the Atlantics four 
points on the weather leg. But how those A & P boats 
could run and reach! They’re just about the fastest small 
craft down the wind in a good breeze that have been 
developed in recent years. A couple of races in light and 
moderate conditions should be more than interesting. 


* * * 


The following is an excerpt from the conditions 
governing the Gibson Island Race: ‘“‘In drawing the 
conditions of this race, the Committee has borne in 
mind that the object of the race is primarily to furnish 
a test of yachts of cruising type, qualified for offshore 
cruising and racing.’’ Now, where does the staysail 

(Continued on page 96) 
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In the Finger Lakes marathon for outboards, at Geneva, N. Y., Miss Mystery, a Faybow boat, led across the finish line, covering the 
68-mile course in 1 hour, 38 minutes, 25 seconds. A Johnson Sea Horse “‘32’’ furnished the power. The starters numbered 48. 





Of Interest to the Skipper 


Diesel Motors for Commuters 


OW under construction at the yard of the 
Purdy Boat Co., at Port Washington, 
L. I., are two extremely interesting yachts 
for Carl G. Fisher, of New York and Miami, 
and James M. Cox, of Dayton, Ohio. The 
new craft are 72 feet long, 14 feet beam and 
3 feet, 3 inches draft. The hulls will be 
double-planked with mahogany, and all 
joiner work will be teak, finished in natural 
color. Each has a cockpit forward, then a 
double stateroom with a bathroom, next a 
spacious deck saloon in which is also the 
galley. Aft is a double stateroom, also with 
a bathroom, and the crew are berthed for- 
ward. The engine is amidships, and in it are 
installed a pair of Treiber Diesels which 
will give the yacht a speed of 30 miles an 
hour. 

The engines are of the four-cycle solid 
injection type and of the 60° “V” model, 
with 12 cylinders of 6-inch bore and 8-inch 
stroke. Like the majority of gasoline motors, 
the engines are cold starting, a 32-volt 
starter being built into the machine. A 
patented device also allows starting by hand 
cranking. A 32-volt generator of 16 amperes 
capacity is mounted on the main engine. 
When new, the fuel consumption is .5 
pounds per horse power hour, or one gallon 
an hour for each 15 horse power. After six 
to ten months’ service, when they are 
thoroughly run in, the fuel consumption 
may go as low as one gallon per hour for 
every 20 horse power. 


Cylinders are of high tensile strength 
nickel iron, extremely hard, and lapped to 
final precise dimensions. Water jackets and 
heads are of similar metal, and the finest 
alloy steel is used for exhaust and inlet 
valves. The base is a high-grade aluminum 
casting. Crankshaft is of alloy steel, heat- 
treated, hollow-bored and carefully balanced 
both statically and dynamically. Connecting 
rods are drop-forged, of alloy steel, and are 
heat-treated. Pistons are of aluminum. 
Bearings are made with steel shells and are 
babbitt-lined and fitted with laminated 
shims for adjustment in case of any wear. 

The fuel supply system pro- 
vides an individual pump for 
each cylinder, all mounted in an 
enclosed housing and driven by 
the main engines. A measured 
quantity of oil is discharged by 
each pump through a spring- 
loaded valve, the amount of oil 
delivered being regulated by a 
bypass under control of the gov- 
ernor. Spray nozzles and pumps 
are made to precise limits and 
are hardened and ground. All 
moving parts of the engine are 
enclosed and force feed lubrica- 
tion is provided, the pumps be- 
ing mounted on the engine. An 
oil cooler is part of the system. 

The Treiber Diesels to be in- 
stalled in the new Fisher and 
Cox yachts are compact yet ac- 
cessible, and are fitted with re- 





One of the Treiber 12-cylinder ““V”’ type Diesel engines used in the Vara, owned 
by Harold S. Vanderbilt. The motors of the new Fisher and Cox commuters are 
similar in appearance except that they are fitted with reverse gears. 





verse gears. The length from the forward end 
of the crankshaft to the after end of tke re- 
verse gear shaft is 10’ 10%”, over all width 
is 40”, and the height from center line of 
shaft is 36%". The weight of the new en- 
gine has been kept low without any sacrifice 
of strength. 


A Pocket Edition 


Another model is announced by Dart 
Boats, Inc., in an 18’ 6” runabout, all 
mahogany, like the rest of the line. The new 





The new Dart runabout is 18 feet 6 inches long and is a 


30-miler. 


boat is driven by a six-cylinder motor with 
self-starter, auto type controls, positive 
reverse and so on. She is a miniature of her 
larger sisters, and it is expected that this 
trim little speedster — she is credited with 
30 m.p.h. — will serve as a step from the 
outboard to the larger runabouts of the 
Dart line. 


Diesel Manufacturers Form 
Association 


With the rapid growth of the Diesel in 
all fields, the manufacturers of this type 
have realized the need of closer codperation 
with each other and with the user. Ac- 
cordingly, 12 of the leading builders have 
formed the Diesel Engine Manufacturers’ 
Association with the primary object of ad- 
vancing the use of Diesel power in this coun- 
try. Suitable standards of manufacturing 
and engineering processes will be developed, 
and such matters as specifications for oil 
fuels and similar subjects will have attention. 
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The new Matthews Double-Cabin Sport Cruiser, which will be available on either 
the 38- or 46-foot hull. 


Much information as to the application of 
Diesels in all types of service will be dis- 
tributed. 

In marine service over half of the tonnage 
now under construction is said to be Diesel- 
driven, and in the commercial field the per- 
centage is declared to be even higher. The 
Diesel has recently taken to the air, and 
progress in all types is rapid. 

Although its invention is credited to Dr. 
Rudolph Diesel, a German engineer, it is 
stated that the first commercial installation 
was made in the United States in 1893. 
Though progress was slow at first, it became 
swift in 1912, and today more than 4,500,000 
h.p. are in service. The largest to date is 
15,000 h.p. Units of 5,000 to 8,000 are be- 
coming common afloat. 

The following manufacturers are members 
of the Association: New London Ship & 
Engine Works, Electric Boat Co.; Worthing- 
ton Pump & Machinery Corp.; Fulton Iron 
Works Co.; Ingersoll-Rand Co.; Fairbanks, 
Morse Co.; Nordberg Mfg. Co.; I. P. Morris 
& De LaVergne, Inc.; Winton Engine Co.; 
Cooper-Bessemer Corp.; McIntosh & Sey- 
mour Corp.; Busch-Sulzer Bros. Diesel 
Engine Co.; and Hooven, Owens, Rent- 
schler Co. 

Headquarters of the Association are 
located at 30 Church St., New York. 


A Long Rope 


How would you like to have to coil down 
a length of rope that would encircle Man- 
hattan Island? That sounds like a lot of 


rope — and it is — but it’s the quantity of 
Plymouth Cordage Company’s product that 
has been used by Chris Smith & Sons Co. 
on their boats this year. It has been used 
for a number of years as anchor cable on 
Chris-Craft, and this means that it must 
stand abuse and must be ready for business 


Matthews Boats for 1930 


A feature of the 1930 line of stock cruisers 
manufactured by the Matthews Co. is the 
addition of a double cabin Sport Cruiser on 
the 46-foot hull. This fast new craft has in 
her two cabins accommodations for a party 
of six. Much attention has been given: to 
producing an exceptionally attractive in- 
terior, the services of a well-known and capa- 
ble firm of interior decorators having been 
secured for all boats of the Matthews line. 
In this respect, as well as in the general 
refinement of fittings, the new craft appear 
to be custom-built cruisers. 

Scott J. Matthews, president, announces 
that only two models of hull will be pro- 
duced in 1930, the “38” and the “46,"’ and 
that the five cabin types heretofore confined 
to the “38” will be adapted to the ‘46.” 
These are the Single Cabin, Double Cabin, 
Day, Sport and the Double Cabin Sport. 
The complete line will comprise two hulls, 
ten types and 24 arrangement plans. 


Outboard Runabouts 


The first outboard boats may have been 
merely adaptations of the usual type of 
rowboat, but the craft being designed and 
built today for use with an outboard motor 
is planned to meet exactly the needs of the 
boating public and also to take care of the 
ever increasing power of the motors. Getting 


Namyeh is a 45-fcoter turned out by the yard of Stephens Brothers, Stockton, 
Cal. She is owned by S.Heyman, of San Francisco, and is driven at a 25-mile pace 
by a pair of G-6 Scripps motors. 


when wanted. In selecting ‘ Plymouth,” 
Chris. Smith & Sons Co. decided wisely, 
for no piece of this rope has ever failed or 
proved unsatisfactory. It has been so satis- 
factory that every inch of line on the new 
Chris-Craft cruisers is ‘‘ Plymouth.” 


Black Sal, a 321%-footer, owned by W. B. Long, of Cohasset, Mass. She was built 
by the Toppan Boat & Engine Co., and is aduplicate of the well-knowa Lienroc II. 


away entirely from the racing boat that is a 
racer and nothing else, the Laconia Car Co., 
an old and strong New England concern, 
has devoted its engineering and manu- 
facturing facilities to the production of real 
runabouts for the outboard enthusiast. 
These Laconia boats are double cockpit 
jobs, built of the finest materials by skilled 
workmen —and are sold fully equipped. 
Every model is thoroughly tested in service 
before being put into production. 


Winners Again 


Twenty-nine outboards started in an en- 
durance race of 125 miles at Detroit, and 
on the same day a race was run from Seattle 
to Olympia. At Detroit, the first seven were 
equipped with Autopulse electric fuel 
pumps, while on the coast the winner was 
similarly fitted. These are only a few of the 
victories scored by these ingenious devices, 
as leading builders of cruisers and runabouts 
are using the Autopulse as standard equip- 
ment. This electric pump insures a stead) 
supply of gasoline to the carburetor at al! 
times, regardless of the trim of the boat. 
With a reserve tank and an Autopulse, the 
cruising or racing radius of an outboard can 
be greatly increased and fuel difficulties 
reduced to a minimum. 
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134 M. P. H. Top Speed! 
118 M. P. H. Cruising! 


If you are thinking of an Amphibian, consider the incomparable Savoia-Marchetti 5<62 
— Capable of high-speed while loaded to capacity 
— Great lifting power 
— Quick take-off 
— 600 Mile range 


— 500 H. P. 


— Rapid transportation for passengers, mail and express 
— Seats seven persons 
VERY Savoia-Marchetti, from the 3-place “S-56” Amphibian to the famous 
““S=55", 12 passenger, twin-hull flying boat, has the sound design, the power 
and the structural stamina to meet any emergency. Over twelve years of intensive 
engineering development, successful building and the many remarkable distance 
records are guarantees of safety that well merit the confidence of owner and 


Illustrated catalog, specifications, prices and 
franchise terms will be supplied upon request. 


cdmerican. 
SAV OIA 4 MARCHET 
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Executive Offices 
730 Fifth Avenue, New York 





Factory and Airport 
Port Washington, L. I. 
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The S-62 AMPHIBIAN 
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Grace, from Lake Erie, won second prize in the Port Huron- 
Mackinac Race by a good margin. 


Record Time Made in Detroit-Mackinac Race 
(Continued from page 43) 

During the night, the wise ones expected the wind to 
come ofishore, from the west, but all the weather wise 
were fooled, for the breeze finally came in off the lake, 
making a nice balloon run for Sea-Horse, of which she 
took full advantage. Now this wind, as it approached 
the land, rose off the water, in an ascending current, 
and blew up over the land, so that the boats lying 
closer in to the land missed it, or got it in smaller 
measure, until those within a half mile of the shore 
were in a ‘‘ Node”’ area where there was a quite com- 
plete absence of the motivating force — which Grace, 
Melodie, Chariyn and some others now fully appreciate. 
They lay there all night, and did not get going until the 
next morning was half gone. The rest of the fleet suc- 
ceeded in working out to the breeze, leaving these three 
and Fanshawe out of sight by daylight. At this time 
Sea-Horse had them all out of sight astern, only those 
aboard her did not know it. 

Sunday was a fine, pleasant day with a favoring 
easterly of good strength, which held all night, but 
shifted to S.W. about 10:00 p.m. This gave all the 
customers a free run from Presque Isle Light, where the 
course changes to westerly for the run to the Straits of 
Mackinac. In this breeze the boats all logged 100 miles 
or more in the 12 hours from 9:00 A.M. to 9:00 P.M. 


~ 
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Sea-Horse was well past Presque Isle at daylight 
Monday, but could see not a sail anywhere. Her crew 
decided they were so far in the ruck, there could be no 
point to crowding on sail, and they might as well jog 
along and have a comfortable ride in. Then along came 
Barbette, dragging everything she had, closely followed 
by Suez, rail down, and, before the amazed crew had it 
figured out, along came Sauk, from their own club, to 
be followed by sail after sail. It was now too late for 
them to do anything about it, for the wind was hauling 
ahead, and she could not sail close-hauled, since the 
fores’] could not be made to set right while on the wind. 

Barbette came charging down the shore like a meteor 
and reported an unusual ‘‘Heft”’ to the wind, though 
it was not cold. While her crew were debating whether 
the ballooner would stand any more, it suddenly blew 
into ribbons. Shortly before this, with spinnaker 
trimmed well forward, the boom could not stand up in 
one of the puffs, and they saved two pieces, one on the 
sail and one at the mast. The other pieces are in Lake 
Huron. 

Viking, a staysail schooner, Grace, a jib-headed ketch, 
Urchin, the only sloop and the smallest boat in the race, 
and Melodie, all came into Presque Isle about the break 
of day and put up a great fight with Sawk and Nawanna, 
out in front with Sea-Horse. Grace pulled up here in nice 
style through her ability to carry sail and go to wind- 
ward, but Nawanna crossed the line in third position, 
closely followed by Grace, Sauk and the rest. 

Barbette succeeded in trimming the Suez, boat for 
boat, which is the first time she has turned that trick, 
though she has beaten her on corrected time. 

So Barbette won first place. On corrected time she 
took the race by a good margin with Grace second and 
Suez third. 

It was a great race, sailed in the fastest time on record 
— just under 41 hours, which cuts some 13.hours from 
the fastest previous time, also made by Barbette, owned 
by the popular Commodore of the Bayview, Thomas 
P. Archer. 

At least three new 50-footers are in prospect for this 
race next year to beat Barbette — which I take to mean, 
‘“‘a small barb” — and in Detroit they believe that a 
good big barb ought to beat a good little barb in almost 
any race. They confidently expect 25 or more boats to 
start next year, with possible entries from Buffalo and 
Toronto. This is the first year that Toledo was not 
represented. 

The course is a good one, with good competition, \in 
which the race is by no means to the swift, as this year's 

(Continued on page 100) 
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AND LEAVE 
THE WORLD... 
BEHIND 


Off into the sunset. The slap of the waves, the soft 
sigh of the wind, and the steady hum of the motor. 
A happy crowd, with voices ringing in a mellow 
old refrain, or all alone, while the shadows slip 
astern. Those are moments the outboard brings. 
q If it were not for aluminum, you would never 
know these pleasures, for outboard motors are 
made possible by the light weight and great 
strength of aluminum alloys. These motors are 
light. They are rugged and powerful. They are 
portable. They are moderate in price and eco- 
nomical to run. They are everything that you 
could ever desire in a convenient power unit— 
because of these strong aluminum alloys. @ LYNITE 
195 heat-treated aluminum casting alloys are un- 
usually strong and tough and have an exceptional 
resistance to shock and salt water corrosion. 
LYNITE pistons, forgings and heat-treated castings 
are used by the great majority of manufacturers 
because they stand up so well under hard usage 
and high speed. Since they are the choice ot 
practically all the leading engineers, your safest 
guarantee of satisfaction in the motor you buy is to 
make sure that its vital parts are made of LYNITE. 


ALUMINUM COMBARNY 
OF AMERICA 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 





ALUMINUM ALLOY PISTONS, RODS, HEAT TREATED CAST- 
INGS AND AUTOMATIC SCREW MACHINE PRODUCTS 
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54 LUX Systems Have Been Installed on New Elco 
Cruisers in 1929 


‘Photograph in background shows 

location of remote control system 

on an Elco Cruisette. In foreground 
is the control handle in detail. 


A QUICK PULL OF 
THE HANDLE... 


© far this year 54 Elco Cruisers have been 
S equipped with LUX Fire Extinguishing Systems. 
And Elco is only one of the leading builders that in- 
stall LUX to protect their boats against the fire 
menace. 


There is a LUX System for every type of boat 
—from the single cylinder, local control installation 
for the small motor boat to the multi-cylinder unit, 
with remote control, for large cruisers and yachts. 


In all cases LUX brings instant death to fire, 
whether a minor blaze in the bilge or a raging oil 
fire in the engine room or galley. 


A quick pull of the handle in the control box and 
a blanketing cloud of LUX gas smothers every 
trace of fire in a few seconds. 


A request will bring you full information about 
this indispensable protector of the lives of your 
family and friends. 


For further information simply clip the bottom of 
this advertisement and mail with your letterhead. 


Walter Kidde & Company, Inc. 
140 Cedar Street 
New York 


LUX 


Fire Extinguishing System 


Yachting 
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The Trengganu Payang 

(Continued from page 63) 
a shoal makes. The net is then payed out to surround it 
instead of being shot by chance. There are 18 oarsmen, 
one steersman, and one lookout man, and they fish all 
the year round. In March, when the Monsoons change 
to the southwest, they return to their homes on the 
east coast, each boat being crowded with families and 
household goods. 

The sails of the Seligi Daun are of black cloth set on 
Bintangore spars, with the mainmast bowsed down at 
the head with fore and aft stays, but having no shrouds. 
Reefing is carried out by rolling the sails around the 
booms and lashing. When making a long trip the heavy 
steering oar is used. This is kept in position at the inner 
end by a strop and line made fast to an inclined timber, 
with sufficient play to allow the tiller beneath the oar 
to work freely. 

The color scheme of the Payang was a black bottom 
to the water line, then red to within nine inches of the 
beading, below which she was white. 

Reaching and running, these craft are very fast. A 
curious feature of the sails is that although the luff 
ropes are sewed to the cloth, the leeches slide up and 
down the leech ropes in the form of pockets, the sails 
at that part being at least 18 inches more in length than 
the ropes, thus allowing the canvas to bag at will. The 
crew maintains that this gives a flow to the sails, in- 
creasing their efficiency, a direct contrast to European 
practice, in which the flow is preferred at the luff. 





Squaresails and Spinnakers 
(Continued from page 62) 


efficient rig for running in heavy weather. For racing, I 
think the squaresail would only be useful when the 
weather was too bad for carrying a spinnaker. Given a 
strong westerly breeze or gale, and rough water such as 
one might have in a Transatlantic race, I believe that the 
square rig would pay handsomely, and I should there- 
fore carry it as well as spinnakers. The fact that the boat 
carries no helm under square rig, and that her mean 
position is upright, is a help to her, and makes the 
helmsman’s work less tiring. If two half yards are fitted, 


| they can be lowered and seized to the fore shrouds when 


not in use; they are then quite out of the way, and it 
takes very little time to square them up and set the sail. 
Square rig needs careful fitting, and is rather an expen- 
sive addition to one’s outfit, but I think it is really 
necessary in any yacht which is used for long distance 
ocean sailing. To give satisfaction it must be a proper 
rig and not merely a makeshift sort of means of setting a 


| squaresail. 


ZTnboard End 
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5 eae you are far from port ... and the barometer drops to 29 . . . and a gale lashes the sea into a 


raging fury ... then you will be doubly glad that your boat is powered with a Bessemer engine! 
With a Bessemer diesel power plant you have the quiet smoothness of vibrationless power plus 
the stamina and reserve of power that never falters, never fails, in the emergency ............ 


THE COOPER-BESSEMER CORPORATION 
“Diesel Engine Division, 53 Lincoln Ave., Grove City, Pa. 
Special Yacht Representative, EARL H. CROFT, INC. 


DEFSEE MARINE ENGINES 25 West 43rd St., New York, N. Y. 
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55’ 9” o.a. x 38’ w.l. x 12’ 5” beam x 7’ 3” draft 


A NEW KETCH 





NOW BUILDING 


An improved design of several previous 
Alden ketches that have made this type well 
known wherever yachts are seen. Well 
known for their speed under sail, ease of 
handling, seaworthiness and comfort. 

Ideal for off shore cruising or racing, 
providing excellent accommodations below. 
Glance at the plan and note the very roomy 
owner s double stateroom aft obtained by 
placing the motor forward. Note the large 
main cabin, galley and forecastle for two 
men (only one needed). 

You will have difficulty finding a more 


popular type, or a more ideal 
craft of its kind. 
May we send you full 


plans and details? 
Design No. 367 


c. 
ALDE 


Naval Architect 


Yacht Broker 


148 STATE STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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St. Lawrence Yachtsmen Win Edge in First International 
Series on Barnegat Bay 


(Continued from page 60) 


9\%-mile triangular course was finished. ‘‘Sonny’”’ 
Hanna, sailing Scamp, had a hard battle with Dale in 
Witch, all around the course, but the Barnegat skipper 
could not catch the Canadian, who handled his boat in 
masterful style, taking every advantage of the vagrant 
puffs of the nor’wester to finish with a lead of 45 seconds. 
Another Canadian, Shearwood, finished third and 
Horrocks in Phantom, far from a light weather boat, 
was last. This gave the Canadians a lift in the scoring 
of 6 to 4 points. 

By afternoon the wind was piping from the north. 
In the shuffle of boats Hanna got Phantom, and after a 


One of the Barnegat Bay Class E Scows on a close reach. Bal- 
looners are not allowed, but the effective use of spinnaker counts 
for much in a boat’s success. 


hair-raising start in which all the boats were on the line, 
and three of them beam to beam when the gun went, 
he took the green boat out and showed what she would 
do in a breeze. It was a great fight this young St. 
Lawrence skipper put up, and after the lead had changed 
many times he went into the last leg in second place. 
This leg was a broad reach, and with Dale only a few 
seconds ahead, Hanna drove his boat to the front about 
one-third of a mile from the finish and got the gun 7 
seconds ahead of Dale in Scamp. On the first round of 
this race, the Barnegat skipper, Horrocks, in Rascal, lost 
one of his rudders on the beat to windward. How he 
handled the scow around the remaining legs is a wonder, 
but he did, although over 11 minutes behind the third 
boat. The way these scows can travel in a breeze is 
shown by the time made on the last leg when the leader 
covered the mile and a quarter in 5 minutes and 27 
seconds or at nearly 12 m.p.h. for the leg. This race 
gave the Canadians a further boost in the point score 
of 2 points, or 12 to 8. 

It was still breezing on the next morning. The 
damaged Rascal was replaced by Shadow IJ, and in the 
morning race the two Americans had it all their own 
way, covering Hanna by turns and showing fine team- 
work, in which Horrocks excelled. Shearwood in Phantom 
turned in a reef and lost thereby, getting a bad last, so 
that the point score at the finish was even up for the 
series, at 15-15. With his partner so far behind, Hanna 
had to fight the two Americans without help, and 
finished third. ; 

By the time the last race was started in the afternoon 
the wind had lightened a lot and was fading fast. Shear- 
wood in Scamp went to the front immediately and soon 
pulled out such a long lead that he might have been 
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e HACKERCRAFT | 
” Jor Comfort-- Safety 
and Spirited Performance | 


Every hull line and contour—every smartly turned fitting—each 
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deft appointment—all those ultra modern features of design bear 
eloquent testimony to the new and stirring qualities of custom 
completeness lavished on the 30-foot Hackercraft. A superbly built 
genuine Honduras mahogany 1I1-passenger runabout . . . Double 
planked bottom, copper fastened (not screw fastened) for added ‘ 
strength, longer life and greater security . . . A de luxe model with . 
every modern advantage. . . A boat that brings to boating the thrill 
of swifter driving speeds, keener maneuvering, the buoyancy of per- 





sas *. 669099 ‘ 
Stay Sitter MO: aaa feo fect riding balance. This ‘*30”’ asks no odds—offers no excuses. Its 
James Talbot, designed and i es ps . 
suue iy’ die Mlaaes Sees rare beauty, its spirited performance, and its unexcelled racing 
Company, won the Duke of attainments have already won for it wide acclaim on every hand. 
York’s Trophy contested for - 
in England. Let us send you the Hackercraft catalog and the story of Hacker- 


24-FOOT craft design. Four models 24 to 30 feet—$3150 to $5750. 


HACKERCRAFT $3150 ON DISPLAY—New York, 5th Avenue at 15th Street; Boston, 1043 Commonwealth Avenue; 


26-FOOT Philadelphia, 102 South 4th Street; San Francisco, Rialto Building; Detroit, 500 E. Jefferson 

Avenue; Bay Shore, Long Island, 224 E. Main Street; Wilmington, Calif., 161 Anacapa Street; 

HACKERCRAFT $4475 North Tonawanda, New York; Buffalo Yacht Club, Foot of Porter Ave., Buffalo; Clayton, New 
York; Grand Rapids, 307 Kelsey Building; Galveston, Texas, 208 23rd Street; Walloon Lake, 

29-FOOT Oden, Michigan; Port Washington, L. I., 262 Fair Street; Kingston; Baton Rouge, La.; Lake- 
HACKERCRAFT $5150 port, New Hampshire; Portland, Oregon, 325 Pacific Avenue; London, England, 23 Orchard 


Street, W. I., Mayfair. 
30-FOOT 
WACKERCRAFT $5750 


HACKER BOAT COMPANY 


538 RIVER DRIVE - - MT. CLEMENS, MICHIGAN 
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LUERSSEN 
YACHTS 


LUERSSEN BUILT... 
...MAYBACH POWERED 


THE OLGA ... built for C. BaiLihme, Esq... . is 
one of the most beautiful Luerssen yachts afloat. 75’ 
overall, her graceful low lines . . . her streamline hull 

. . the arrangement of her deck houses . . . give her 
an appearance of a much larger yacht. 


Two owner’s staterooms with two baths, large 
glass enclosed deck house, large bridge deck, pleasant 
after cockpit semi-enclosed, large forward cockpit and 
ample crew’s quarters. The interior decorations were 
selected by Mrs. Lihme . . . adding just the personal 
touch that makes THE OLGA essentially Mr. Lihme’s 
yacht, as is every Luerssen craft utterly and completely 
that of its owner. 


THE OLGA is powered with two 600 h.p. directly 
reversible MAYBACH gasoline engines attaining a speed 
of better than 30 m.p.h. with absolutely NO VIBRATION 
OR NOISE at any speed. 


We will gladly arrange a trial trip aboard a Luerssen 
yacht, or submit full particulars at your home or office 


F. W. VON MEISTER ¢ GENERAL AGENT 
578 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Yachting 
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sailing another race as far as the result went. The other 
three, however, had it nip-and-tuck, and staged a fine 
battle around the whole course. Even down to the last 
leg it looked as if the always dangerous Hanna was 
successfully covered, Horrocks especially doing noble 
teamwork. But close to the finish Dale got into a soft 
spot when on the opposite tack from the Canadian, and 
Hanna slipped by and took third place-to his team 
mate’s first, and this gave the St. Lawrence crews just 


| the two points they needed to go home with the edge. 


When the series is resumed on Lake St. Louis the 
scoring will start 21 to 19 in favor of the home team, 
so the B. B. tars will have to hump some to bring the 
trophy home. Sailing with Hanna and Shearwood in 
the Canadian crews were ‘‘Bobby’’ Hanna, Murray 
Smith, Neill M. Stewart and C. C. Darling. With Dale 
was Peter Jenness, Jr., and Edwin Schoettle, Jr., while 
Horrocks had a one-family crew, Tom, Henry H., Jr., 
and W. DeW. Horrocks. 

The judges and the efficient race committee handled 
the series from Commodore R. Wolstenholme’s Lazy 
Lady. How the international match was finished in Cana- 
dian waters will be told in the next issue of YACHTING. 


Belfast to Adelaide in Britain’s Last Windjammer 
(Continued from page 54) 
coming more favorable. We are now heading up to 
W.S.W. under storm canvas — three lowers, fore course, 
fore and jigger staysails. When I came below just now, 
Willy hopefully inquired, ‘‘ Any more sails blown away?”’ 

It was rather a grand sight on deck that night with a 
bright moon lighting the huge tumbling seas to leeward 
of us, and the great masts and sails now in shadow, now 
in light, careering wildly across the flying clouds and 
intermittent stars. 

Shortly before midnight we sighted a steamer’s lights 
to leeward, but thought little of it. Gradually it became 
apparent that she was coming uncomfortably close, 
and just about eight bells she was so close ahead that we 
had to ease away handsomely in order to pass clear of 
her stern. Why will steamers always try to cross the 
bows of sailing ships? It is the cause of nearly all the ac- 
cidents between steamers and sailing ships. As our old 
mate remarked, “‘It is probably some ruddy young sec- 
ond on watch who knows nothing about sailing ships!”’ 

During the afternoon of the following day the wind 





moderated and a reefed mainsail was set, but a big sea 


was still running and the ship working heavily, the roll- 
ing being so heavy that it needed all one’s energy to hold 
on. We are, however, making good on a W.S.W. course, 
and roaring along at 13 knots. By 8 P.M. things began to 
quiet down, though we were still tearing along on a S.W. 
course, and it looks as if we would at last get out of the 


| Bay of Biscay, after three weeks of tumbling around. 


(To be Continued) 


Eel Wins Lipton Star Class Trophy 


(Continued from page 74) 
THE SUMMARY 
First Second Third 
Boat and Club Race Race Race Points 
<<. &. ¥.¢... ; 57 
Bluefish, G. 1. C. 
Pickerel, G. I. _ 


_ 
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Dixie II, C. 
Lone Wolf, 

Fox, E. R. 
Merlin, a I. 
Big Elk, E. R. c.. 
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GEORGE H. ENGEMAN. 
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Cae your Airport with you... 


A thousand Airports... 


ten thousand Waterways... 


are HOME to the Ireland Amphibion 





O your favorite fishing retreat or 

hunting grounds . . . to polo at 
Rumson or golf at Pebble Beach .. . 
wherever the sporting lure of autumn 
calls you. 

Go swiftly—surely—in perfect com- 
fort—in an Ireland Neptune Amphibion! 

For the Neptune is a luxurious, mod- 
ern Air-Yacht equally at home on land 
or water. 

The all-metal hull is light, yet sturdy. 
The five-place, open or closed cabin is 
roomy and quiet. There is ample storage 
space for luggage and equipment. 

The remarkable versatility and relia- 
bility of the Neptune ... its wide 


Sales agents for Curtiss-Robertson Airplane Mfg. Co. . . Cessna Aircraft Co. . 


cruising range of 480 miles . . . its econ- 
omy of operation and low upkeep cost 

. Single it out as deserving first con- 
sideration as the most advanced mode of 
private travel. 


And consider that wherever you go in 
any type of Curtiss equipment you will 
find complete service and accommoda- 
tions. For Curtiss has blanketed the air- 
ways and waterways of the country with 
40 branches and 85 dealers. 


Write or call and we will tell you im- 
mediately the nearest one of these Curtiss 
Branches. There you can see the Nep- 
tune ... fly in it . . . charter it for a 
trip . . . give it every test you want. 


And discover for yourself its true dis- 
tinction. Curtiss Flying Service, 27 West 
Fifty Seventh Street, New York, N. Y. 





Unusually responsive, the Neptune takes 
off quickly and lands easily 


. Curtiss Aeroplane and Motor Co., Incorporated 


Ireland Aircraft, Inc. . . Command- Aire, Inc. . . Moth Aircraft Corporation 


CURTISS 


FLYING SERVICE 
“World’s Oldest Flying Organization” 
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We suggest that you place your 
order now for late fall or early winter 
delivery in southern waters. 








Baby Gar “30” - $2950- $3550 
Baby Gar “40” -  4500- 5350 
Baby Gar “50° - 8950 - 10,950 





Baby Gar “’55"" - 10,950 - 12,950 






























REALIZATION 


These are the days when those who read Baby 
Gar advertisements last winter, who inspected 
Baby Gars at the boat shows, and who BOUGHT 
Baby Gars, are discovering that we didn't say 
half enough. 














Because there are so many of these joyous Baby 
Gar owners on the two coasts, the Great Lakes, 
the Gulf and countless inland waterways, we 
know that next year ever so many more people 
who want fine runabouts will insist that Gar 
Wood build them. 


And, so no one may be disappointed, we are 
now rushing plans for larger shops and 
increased production. 










er 





We suggest, however, that you inspect Baby Gar 
now. Enjoy a demonstration while the weather 
is still pleasant—especially if you are thinking 
how nice it would be to have one of these boats 
in the south this winter. 








If you place your order with the nearest Gar 
Wood dealer now — you can rest assured 
your Baby Gar will be in the water to greet you 
when you flee from winter's chill embrace. 



















)} IN MOTORBOATING 














417 Connecticut Ave. Detroit, Michigan 
1864 Broadway at 6lst, N. Y. C. 
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The Cruise of the Alice 
(Continued from page 58) 


The usual quality is made of plain steel wire and de- 
pends on the marline woven around it for protection 
against corrosion. I do not consider this safe for use in 
the tropics. But for a slightly increased cost this firm 
will make up to order a grade in which only galvanized 
steel wire is used, and this is what I bought for halliards 
for my jib, mainsail and mizzen, and also for my mizzen 
sheet. The disadvantages of this rope as I see them 
are: 

(1) More expensive than manila; (2) does not run 
through blocks as freely as manila; (3) when new gets 
tar on hands and marks the sails; (4) more difficult to 
coil. 

The advantages which developed are: 

(1) Resists chafing far better than manila. (2) Di- 
ameter about the same as manila. It is much better 
to pull on than wire halliards, and after a few weeks 
use there was no further trouble from tar getting on the 
hands. (3) Can be coiled down readily if care is taken 
always to make the coil the same diameter. (4) Went 
through the season, sailing 5500 miles, without parting 
any of this rope, and it looks good enough for one or two 
more seasons. P 

I would not dream of using this for main sheet or jib 
sheet but did use it successfully on the mizzen sheet. 
My reason for using it here is that this sail has fre- 
quently to be sheeted down very hard and it is rarely 
necessary to let it run off quickly. Moreover, durable 
wire rope will not stretch. It was an interesting experi- 
ment and I plan to use the same halliards next season. 


Life-Lines 


One of the greatest dangers on a small boat in rough 
weather is falling overboard. Such an accident at night 
means almost certain loss and in the day time the 
chances of rescue when running before a heavy sea are 
exceedingly small, owing to the difficulty of keeping the 
man in sight from a point so low as the deck of a small 
boat. This is certainly a case where an ounce of preven- 
tion is worth more than a pound of cure and we always 
rig a double row of lines both forward and aft, the top 
row being a little more than waist high and the bottom 
row about knee high. The rope used for this purpose 
should be strong enough to hold the weight of a man 
thrown violently against it. 


(To be Continued) 


Under the Lee of the Longboat 
(Continued from page 84) 


schooner fit these conditions? Staysail-rigged schooners 
do not cruise — too many sails, too much gear, too much 
work. Even the racing staysail schooner is fast disap- 
pearing, for the same reason — witness the demise of the 
big schooners, and the flagging interest in the Seawan- 
haka Schooners, the latter a fine class of boats with a rig 
which is extremely difficult for an experienced racing 
crew to handle, let alone the average crowd out for fun 
on a week-end cruise, or longer. Certainly the rig has as 
much to do to qualify a boat as a cruiser as the hull. 
There is surely a lot to say in favor of barring the stay- 
sail schooner rig in races for cruising yachts. Anyone who 
thinks so, or to the contrary, is hereby invited to spill 


his dope on this page. 
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Ar aérial view of 


SCHUMACHER FABRICS 


Exterior view of the “ Aristocrat” a 
three-passenger monoplane which 
embodies the latest improvements 
and refinements in design. 


Youn own to command! A swift 
winged plane with a cabin as luxuriously and 
tastefully decorated as a room in your home. 
The “Aristocrat” interior illustrated here shows 
how effectively Schumacher fabrics have been 
used throughout for decorating and upholstering. 


The spirited modernistic design of the Schumacher 
brocade used on the back of the passenger seat in- 
troduces a smart contemporary note. Its undulating, 
zig-zag stripes in graduated shades of brown repeat 
the color scheme of the ensemble which is brown 
and beige with an enlivening touch of orange. The 
seat is covered with rich brown moiré. An interest- 
ing new feature which adds to the refinement and 
finish of the plane is the windbreaker of durable 
dark brown silk and cotton around the door. 


F-SCHUMACHER:&:CO 







Much of the trim smartness of this “Aristocrat” cabin is achieved by 
the use of Schumacher fabrics in shades of brown and beige enlivened 


by orange trim which matches the exterior of the plane. 


The increasing use of decorative fabrics in air- 
plane cabins gives fresh inspiration for Schumacher’s 
modern weaves and patterns. In our collections you 
will find numerous and varied designs especially 
suitable for airplane interiors. Fabrics of smart 
simplicity and modern patterns and weaves in the 
bold spirit of contemporary design. Many of the 
thousands of private and passenger planes in use 
today are upholstered throughout in Schumacher 
fabrics. 


F. Schumacher & Co., Dept. S-9, 60 West 40th 
St., New York. Importers, Manufacturers and Dis- 
tributors to the trade only of Decorative Drapery 
and Upholstery Fabrics. Offices also in Boston, 
Chicago, Philadelphia, Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
Grand Rapids, Detroit. 
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WORLD NEWS STORIES OF ae RONLER | ELECTRIC PLANT—No. 6 


“To all here 
you have become 


IMMORTAL” 


HUS Don Bruno Paulsen, Provincial Mayor, concluded 

his eulogy of Prefect Carlos Leon Valarde. The 
Honorable Prefect then pressed a button— and the town 
of Puerto Maldonado, in the hinterland of Peru, blinked 
in the blaze of its first electric light. 


The Prefect had presented an electric plant to the 
community. A small one it was, of 1500 watts capacity, 
for only the most compact and portable of machines 
could travel the final stage, by native canoe, of the ardu- 
ous journey to isolated Puerto Maldonado. . 


Those who know how few are the electric plants that 
could even be considered for an assignment so exacting 
might guess, shrewdly and correctly, that Prefect Val- 
arde’s choice was a Kohler—similar to the plants that 
keep Commander Byrd’s Antarctic base in hourly wire- 
less conversation with the outer world. 


Approved by noted yachtsmen 


As this incident suggests, Kohler Electric Plants have 
earned an international reputation — for efficiency; for 
dependableness — in every sort of service. 


You will find yachtsmen among the most enthusiastic 
in their approval of Kohler Electric Plants. Some of the 
most famous pleasure craft in American waters use 
Kohler Electricity for light and auxiliary power. The 
coupon will bring information about marine models 
ranging from 800 watts capacity to 10 K. W. 


KOHLER OF KOHLER 


panded 1873 4 Oe Ma OM a ONS Bee 


Founded 1873 


ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF KOHLER PLUMBING FIXTURES 
SS Sema aaa eee” 


Kohler Co., Kohler, Wis. Y 9-29 


Gentlemen: Please send the Kohler Electric Plant catalogue. 


Name Street 





City 








Use in which interested 
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A Dream Come True 
(Continued from page 77) 


kept most of the mainsail in the boat. Incidentally, she 
had been given a seven-foot centerboard and I did 
remember to figure my C. L. R. with the board down, 
but a subsequent computation, undertaken in a spirit 
of pure inquiry, showed that the center fell almost in 
the same vertical line whether the board was up or 
down. This is as it should be, especially where a vessel, 
as in this case, has keel enough to handle moderately 
well without the board. With her deep forefoot and six 
inches of keel below the rabbet, I figured that she would 
do so, and she does. I believe this is quite an important 
feature, since one has so often to maneuver in shallow 
water. 

We had now reached a point where it was proper to 
consider scantlings and the layout below decks. On 
the former I made but one stipulation — that they 
should be ample. Mr. Spencer, the builder, agreed with 
this and worked out a set of specifications which were 
approved. I give him full credit for this, as well as for 
the splendid workmanship he put into the boat. She 
lay three years, winter and summer, in his yard and 
not a seam opened in that time. He likewise approved of 
my introduction of a so-called bridge deck between the 
cockpit and the house, with three deck beams to tie her 
together at this point. To secure headroom as far for- 
ward as possible, I planned to have the mast come up 
through the forward part of the house, but felt a little 
uneasy lest it detract from the strength of the partners. 
Mr. Spencer showed me that by the introduction of 
hanging knees they could be made just as strong and 
that this would strengthen the house. The result is an 
extremely rigid structure. 

The cabin layout as originally planned had two cardi- 
nal features, one being space for the auxiliary motor 
under the bridge deck, which is nothing unusual, and 
the other a stateroom — which is. This was in order 
that a man might take his wife and a male friend cruising 
at the same time with some semblance of decency. 
I believe she is the smallest boat in captivity to boast 
this feature. The C. B. trunk forms a natural partition, 
and it was only necessary to continue this up to the 
cabin carlines in the form of a panel with a large opeae 
or ‘“‘window”’ in it, and add a door at each end, 
order to provide privacy. The galley is on the same sid 
of the C. B. trunk as the stateroom, and abaft it, under 
an unusually wide companion hatch. Two bunks occupy 
the other side of the cabin and there are doors which 
shut both sides off from the small toilet room forward. 
There is roorn for a pipe berth up forward. The present 
owner made some alterations and improvements upon 
the exact layout shown in the accompanying sketch, 
but in general it is as described. Perhaps I should add 
that the ‘‘window”’ between cabin and stateroom can 
be closed. 

Such, in general, are the essential features of the 
Jane Doré which is now the property of Hobart Ford 
and makes her home port Rye, N. Y. The builder, to 
whom I have already referred, is George P. Spencer, of 
Cos Cob, Conn. When my drawings were finally 
completed I took them in to Charlie Mower for a check- 
ing up and he turned them over to Mr. Nedwidek, ol 
his office. It was my intention merely to have him 
correct any mechanical inaccuracies due to the crudity 
of my instruments and to make a set of permanent 
tracings in ink. In addition, he reduced the sheer some- 
what. I am not sure whether this was an improvement 
or not. His tracings are the plans reproduced here, and 
these, together with the photographs, will give the 
reader a fair notion of this unusual little ship. She is 4 
comfortable, practical cruising boat for three people, 
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Here is the famous bridge deck double cabin Liggett Cruiser 
powered with the equally famous Kermath 150. 


These cruisers which develop a speed of 20 miles an hour are 
enjoying an ever-growing popularity in many of the best 
known American watering places. 


Over 80% of the leading boat builders standardize on Kermath 3 to 200 h.p. 
power plants because of their rugged construction, modern 


simple compact design, low operating cost and enduring $135 to $2300 
dependability. 


The judgment of such authorities should indicate much to 
you. 


There is a brand new Kermath catalog just off the press which 
contains a wealth of information about Kermath engines. 
Here is a valuable textbook which should be in the hands 
of every yachtsman. The full Kermath line is fully described. 


Write for your copy today 


KERMATH MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


5893 Commonwealth Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 
90 King Street W., Toronto, Ontario 
New York Show Rooms—Fifth Avenue and Fifteenth Street 


“A KERMATH a 
ALWAYS RUNS’’ 
150 h.p. Kermath 
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and, as Mr. Spencer said, she will never drown you. She 
is certainly not fast, yet she held her own cruising with 
larger boats. Under power, she drives with surprising 
ease. And best of all, she balances perfectly and handles 
like a top. She seems at her best in a hard breeze with 
two reefs down. 

My only adverse criticism is that for a boat of her 
type I should like to see her a little more stiff, especially 
with the two and one-half tons of lead the owner put 
into her for ballast. Perhaps I am a crank in this respect, 
but I was brought up in boats that sailed on their bot- 
toms or broke their masts off, and I like to see the lee 
rail. If I were to reproduce her I should make the bilges 
a trifle harder. This would make it possible to reduce 
her somewhat excessive beam, which would, in turn, 
make her a smarter sailer, and fine up her water lines 
a shade forward. This would be just a matter of inches 
and would not affect her cabin plan. Also, I should 
return to my original line in the matter of sheer, since, 
to my eye, she would look less chopped off if she cocked 
up a little more aft. However, that is a matter of taste. 
Yacht design is a compromise unless one is building for 
himself. 

Some people have called the Jane Doré an oyster 
sloop model, but that is a complete misnomer. She has 
the generous deadrise which those flat-floored craft 
lack, and that is what gives her the surprising headroom 
in her cabin. She is actually a modified Friendship sloop, 
with a centerboard in place of the excessively deep keel. 


“Perhaps the most interesting feature of her performance 


is that she handles well and appears to make little 
leeway with only about a foot of board down. This 
makes me wonder whether another six inches of keel 
running the whole length would not have given her 
ample lateral plane without the board at all. Even then, 
she would draw only a trifle over four feet, and would 
have the cabin free. It will be worth trying next time. 
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GLEAM 


Owned by Clarence V. Kozlay 
Designed by Ford, Payne & Sweisguth 
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WINNER 
N. Y. A. C. Block Island Race 1929 
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GEO. R. BURROWS. Inc.. 
2 South St., New York. 


Cable “‘Burrosails’”’, N. Y.- : 
Telephones Bowling Green 9062 and 9063 

















Record Time Made in Detroit-Mackinac Race 
(Continued from page 88) 


so conclusively proved. The finish at Mackinac affords 
a day or two of lay-over in good shelter and surround- 


ings, amongst a fine fleet of at least 35 sail. 


RESULTS, DETROIT-MACKINAC RACE, JULY 22, 1929 
Elapsed Corrected 


Boat Owner Rating Time Time 
—— Thos. P. Archer 28.8 40:53:25 40:03:07 
aw 

Grace Al. Denio 21.5 45:39:00 41:09:03 
Ketch 

Suez II Howard Grant 31.0 41:47:50 41:47:50 
Schooner 

Sauk Hub. S. Smith 22.4 45:48:05 41:52:36 
Schooner 

Nawanna Wm. A. Maher 23.3 45:25:46 41:59:26 
Schooner 

Viking T. Farnsworth 21.0 46:50:13 42:01:12 
Stays’l Schooner 

Sea-Horse Al. Huss 22.3 47:29:48 42:48:48 
Schooner 

Urchin Al. Shelden 21.0 48:52:36 44:03:35 
Sloop 

Melodie R. A. Bell 24.2 47:03:32 44:06:19 
Schooner 

Silhouette J. S. Owen and 23.7 ) 
Schooner Fred Ford 

Charlyn P. Williamson 21.9 
Yawl : (Times not taken. 

Kittiwake Trent McMath 21.0; The R. C. knows 
Schooner and R. G. Kales | why.) 

Fanshawe S. Gardner 22.6 


Yawl ) 
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THESE NEW 1930 








FEATURES 


~anthded iow 





-Give You a Boat Youll be 
Proud to Own 


Beauty has been glorified — caught up —'crystal- 
lized in the new Fairform Flyer models for 1930. A 
new order of beauty has deftly touched the fine 
sweeping flares and contours of the hull. Already 
beyond compare — beauty has elevated existing 
cabin appointments to new heights of comfort, 
luxury and privacy. New beauties grace the per- 
fected riding balance and poise of these fleet, 


H U C 
Jacksonville 


K IN 8 Y 


: 


Twin Screw 


airjorm 







STANDARD 


A € H T 


: 





ISPEEDS UP 











swift sea boats. Slowly and carefully developed — 
these masterful craft now reveal a technique and 
originality of design that boldly proclaims the 

dawn of a new day in cruiser and commuter re- 
finements and speeds. Orders placed within the 

month will insure late fall and early winter deliv- 

eries. Visitors to the Huckins plant by land, air or 

sea are always welcome. 





Cc ORPORA TION 
Florida 


The 
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TO 30 MILES PER HOUR 


ER al anne A ns fe REO GE aot > oe 
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Pt mes) 








our 


19350) 
VODEL 


OVE OUY 
YOUL 
YOUNLAS-~ 


CTthe OPEN SEA 


C Watch for announcement 
—ext month! 


Staples 
Johnson ce 


R. F. D. No. 3 
BEDDEFCRD - - - 


\CHt costs, less to builaL 
better boats in Maine” 


V AINE 
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Books for the Yachtsman’s Library 
The Making of a Sailor 
By Freperick Pease Hartow 
(Marine Research Society, 1928. $5.00) 


NE cannot fail but notice the dead, or dying, art of 
sailorizing after reading through this book by 
Frederick P. Harlow of his first deep water voyage in a 
full-rigged ship in the latter part of the last century. 
Although the author makes no comparison between 
ships and sailors of that date and today, the contrast is 
there for anyone wishing to see it. One need only re- 
member the failure to rise to an emergency at sea during 
the past twelve months to realize that our modern sailor 
is seldom trained or equipped really to take care of 
himself. 

This book is written from diary notes of the author on 
his first two voyages. He did not run away to sea, nor 
was he ‘“‘shanghaied,’’ but went with the aid of his 
father, a Methodist minister, on a coasting voyage from 
Newport to Philadelphia in the schooner David G. Floyd 
in 1875. Not satisfied with this beginning in sailorizing, 
in December of the same year he signed as ordinary 
seaman on the ship Akbar of Boston, bound for Mel- 
bourne. 

In recounting the details of that voyage of 117 days 
there is much of interest to the reader. There is the daily 
routine while at sea; the breaking of the monotony by 
fishing; the crossing of the Line and the consequent 
hazing, done in a far more thorough manner than today; 
the efforts of the mate to ‘‘ride’”’ the men, and many 
other things. 

A somewhat expurgated account of shore leave in 
Melbourne, Sydney and other ports of call is also given. 
At least, we are inclined to think that certain sections 
have been dropped from print. 

One of the most interesting sections of the whole 
book is that describing the troubles encountered in gales 
after leaving Sydney bound for Sourabaya with a cargo 
of coal. Broken spars, a leaking ship, and steady work at 
the pumps, add interest for the reader, but discourage- 
ment and overwork for the crew. The difficulties of put- 
ting over a boat during a blow for a man who fell over- 
board from a yard appear so overwhelming that we 
are inclined to think the average sailor of today would 
meet such an emergency only in a bungling manner. 

The book is well provided with many of the chanteys 
used during the various hauls aboard ship. As the author 
says, many of the verses are those used for publication, 
and not always invoked by the chanteyman. And, of 
course, something of the same holds for the conversation, 
although it is a simple matter for the reader to get a 
fine picture of life aboard an American ship some fifty 
years ago, a short enough time so that there are still 
many men who knew those ships and times. The book 
is really well worth reading, we imagine, for the man 
who has stood his trick, and certainly for the rest of us. 
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THE TREND IS TO TREIBER 





for more miles per hour of comfortable, 
vibrationless cruising—with Diesel 
safety and economy... 


e 


Whether you contemplate the 
building of a new boat or the 
Diesel conversion of the old, 
you should by all means inves- 
tigate the Treiber, the progres- 
sively different yacht Diesel, 
built in sizes and types to meet 
practically any h.p. or service 
requirement. As a first step in 
this direction, send for the 
Treiber Bulletins. They illus- 
trate and describe Electric Gen- 
erator Sets 7% to 70 K.W. 
capacity and Marine Engines 
65 to 3000 h.p. 


Sf 


one-third the space 





one-sixth the weight 


* 





Denoting the Trend to Treiber: 


The United States Navy has ordered the 
100 h.p., 6-cylinder Treiber Diesel for in- 
stallation in 35- and 40- foot motor launches. 


Frederic P. Humphreys, Inc., Keyport, 
N. J., has ordered the 150 h.p., 6-cylinder 
Treiber Diesel for installation in their 55- 
foot standardized cruiser, “Commander”. 


The Herreshoff Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Bristol, R. L, has ordered 600 h.p. in 
Treiber Diesels for installation in a 93 ft.x 16 
ft. Diesel Yacht, designed and now building 
by them. 


The Purdy Boat Company, Inc., Port 
Washington, Long Island, N. Y., has ordered 
1200 h.p. in Treiber Diesels for installation 
in two 72 ft. x 14 ft. Express Cruisers, designed 
and now building by them. 


The Consolidated Shipbuilding Cor- 
poration, Morris Heights, N. Y., has ordered 


1200 h.p. in Treiber Diesels for installation 


in a 130 ft. x 20 ft. Diesel Yacht, designed and 
now building by them. 


¢ ¢ 


The orders cited above clearly indicate the 
outstanding class of buyers leading 


THE TREND TO TREIBER 


TREIBER DIESEL ENGINE CORP. 


Dept. Y 





CAMDEN, N. J. U. S. A. 
Cable Address: ‘‘ Deselmotor”’ 
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WV orld’s Largest 


PERMANENT 


«Marine Salon 


Seventy Boats — 


Runabouts—Cruisers— Outboards 


Marine Engines &° Boat Accessories 


N its new home at 2222 
Diversey Parkway, Chi- 


* eago, the Motor Boat Mart is 


conveniently located at the 
intersection of the city’s two 
principal traffic arteries and 
adjacent to the shore of the 
Chicago River, where actual 
demonstrations of any type of 
boat or motor may be given. 

The Motor Boat Mart is 
the world’s largest permanent 
marine exhibit. The products 
of more than thirty of the 
leading boat and engine build- 
ers are represented. 


There are seventy boats of 
all types — speedy runabouts, 
homey cruisers and fast out- 
boards, besides canoes and 
other small boats. Marine en- 
gines and accessories for the 
boating enthusiast are also on 
display. 

The Motor Boat Mart is 
opened to the public every day 
of the week. There is no ad- 
mission charge. Before select- 
ing your new boat inspect the 
latest models at the Motor 
Boat Mart. 


Open Daily: 10 A. M. to 10 P.M. 
Saturday and Sunday: 10 A. M. to 6 P.M. 
ADMISSION FREE 


MOTOR BOAT MART 


2222 Diversey Parkway 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Ninth Annual Bayside-Block Island Auxiliary 
Handicap Race 


(Continued from page 68) 


of six nautical miles an hour, which was about all 
Rambler’s 20-year-old two-cylinder Lamb could deliver. 
This would give us only about three hours of favorable 
current from the Gut. We knew furthermore that we 
had to keep up with Kumalong, Playmate, Rissa and 
Gleam, our most dangerous competitors. 

There was a little breeze shifting around from the 
starboard quarter to forward of the beam, and we used 
our sails accordingly, but at the speed we were making 
under power they were hardly drawing. The fleet was 
strung out pretty well by the time we reached Matini- 
cock Point about 1:30 P.M. and, sure enough, Kuma- 
long, Playmate and Gleam were about abeam of us, 
further offshore, Rissa was about a mile astern, and 
Malabar VII about a mile ahead. The rest of the fleet 
was strung out astern as far as we could see. Kumalong 
hung out all the canvas she had except the sail covers, 
and with the ‘‘ Moonraker”’ she looked like a futuristic 
full-rigged ship. The breeze was then about dead astern 
and light, but our borrowed ‘‘spinnaker’’ turned out 
to be a balloon jib and we could not make it draw by 
tying up or “‘tucking.’’ Kumalong gradually drew ahead. 

The relative positions of the leaders did not change 
materially all the afternoon. When the tide turned 
against us off Eaton’s Point about three o’clock, we 
followed the shore of Smithtown Bay and the long light 
between Mt. Misery and Horton’s Point and avoided 
the tide, while the others held their course and followed 
the rhumb line. 

When darkness shut down we were about even with 
Kumalong and had gained on the others, due to their 
having bucked a stronger tide. The breeze having 
freshened from S.S.W., we shut off the engine and sailed 
for an hour and a half. The night was clear with stars 
overhead. There was no sea and the visibility was 
perfect — an ideal night for sailing. Falkners Island 
Light winked at us and gave us our longitude, and we 
picked up the Horton Point fixed white light almost 
dead ahead and got a perfect position. 

Suddenly, about nine o’clock, someone spoke. ‘‘ Here 
comes a sail astern!’’ We shot the bright little Boy 
Scout flashlight, and recognized the Rissa coming up 
fast under power and passing us. They flashed at us 
and we heard someone say, ‘“That’s Rambler.’’ We 
started the engine again and read the log, and found 
that we had dropped to four knots. We passed Rissa 
again and saw no more of our competitors that night. 

The tide having turned in our favor, we stood out a 
little further in it, passed Horton’s at eleven and went 
shooting through the gut at 12:30 a.m., with Plum 
Island Light flashing to port and Orient Point staring 
red-eyed to starboard. There being littke breeze the 
water was not rough, but the four-knot current was 
eddying around, and we were making more than ten 
knots over the bottom. It seemed uncanny to be going 
so fast past everything in the dark, but in a few minutes 
we were around Plum Island and out in the ocean, 
headed for Block Island, course E.™%S. 

When daylight came we strained our eyes through the 
haze to find our competitors, and finally picked up the 
schooner Delight astern and Rissa behind her. We were 
within sighting distance of Block Island and picked up 
Southwest Ledge bell buoy, but there was no island 
where it should have been. We were not disturbed, 
however, as there is often a thick fog bank close around 
it when you can see for miles in every other direction. 
As the rising sun dispelled the fog, the high cliff of sand 
at Southwest Point emerged off our port bow. 

We passed the red spar at 5:35 a.m. (Saturday), 
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bp Aan feel real pride of possession when your Dawn 45 glides 
gracefully up to the float ....all trip gaily ashore... . every- 
one looks their best. Why shouldn’t they ? 

They have had a swim .... dressed in a comfortable cabin with 
toilet facilities equal to those in a home... . enjoyed a delicious 
dinner prepared in a galley that is a real kitchen....a dinner 
perfectly served in the cool comfort of the cockpit. Then an 
exhilarating burst of speed to reach the club in time. 

OO You are invited to visit our yards and see how carefully, how 
9 well yet economically the Dawn 45 is built. Literature will be 


complete cheerfully sent to those who request it. 


DAWN BOAT CORPORATION 
Afloat at Clason Point Established 1906 


Powered by twin Lathrops 
CLASON POINT - NEW YORK CITY 
Westchester 7000 








The World’s Largest Builders of Standardized 45-Footers 








OQuTBOARD 


AHOoyY! 


This new speed indicator tells you 
at a glance your speed. 


It shows your speed under all conditions 
of load, trim, carburetor and spark ad- 
justment, etc. And it helps keep your boat 
up to its greatest efficiency. 


You can install it in a few minutes, in- 
stantly remove it and reinstall it as 
quickly. Trouble-proof, dependable. Once 
you use it you will never go without it. 


NATIONAL MARINE SPEED INDICATORS 


Outboard Models \ R up to 40 m.p.h. 
$15.00 each S up to 60 m.p.h. 


Send today for booklet to The National 
Lock Washer Co., 40 Hermon St., Newark, 
New Jersey. 


Yachting 
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The National Lock Washer Co., 40 Hermon St., Newark, N. J. 


Please send me booklet describing the outboard model of 
your National Marine Speed Indicator. 


Name 


Address 
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having made 105 miles in 17% hours at a speed of 6 
knots. We used 1734 gallons of gasoline and had 6 
gallons left. We had been bucking tide for about two 
hours, but would have it with us at Old Harbor, and 
until after nine. 

Just as we rounded Southeast Point we saw Kuma- 
long ahead, but coming towards us. She had gone to the 
north end, rounding the island from north and south, 
and was nearly an hour ahead of us in elapsed time. 
We passed close together and exchanged the good news 
that there was nobody ahead of either of us. 

We found a westerly breeze just abeam and stopped 
the engine off Old Harbor. Playmate met us near Clay 
Head, about the half-way mark, which put Rambler 
even with her and tied for second position — not so bad 
unless Playmate had more gasoline left, and she un- 
doubtedly had. We also met Gleam, Ulna, and Tigress 
at Block Island north gas and bell buoy, which we 
passed at 7:20 a.M., taking the port tack towards 
Watch Hill, so that we could work the Fisher’s Island 
shore when the tide turned. 

The home stretch was different in nearly every respect 
from the trip out. We ran the engine a couple of hours, 
picked up a fresh southerly at 10:30 off Watch Hill, 
and made a close reach for Plum Gut. We went, through 
against the current at 1:03 P.M., in a beautiful tide rip 
with our rail down. Kumalong and Playmate were about 
a mile ahead, and Rissa abeam. We all hugged the 
shore, making fast time to Horton Point, with Rissa 
overtaking the leaders. In the puffs we took water up 
to the cabin, and it was raining most of the time, but 
we were traveling “‘Like nobody’s business.’’ It was 
decided, however, that we would make better time if 
we kept the cabin from dragging in the water, so we tied 
in a double reef. This, apparently, did not help. When we 
shook out the reefs a couple of hours later, our three 
competitors were disappearing in the rain five or six 
miles ahead, and we saw no more of them. 

Kumalong finished at 1:19 a.m. D. S. T., Sunday, in 
36 hours, 19 minutes, 20 seconds elapsed time, almost 
equaling the record of 35 hours, 51 minutes made by 
Volador in 1926. 

Rambler’s story thereafter is a sad tale of dashed 
hopes. A few miles west of Old Field Point we met a 
light west wind and a strong ebb tide and it took us 
until 2:00 a.m. to beat past Katon’s. (Nearly six hours 
from Old Field, only twelve and a half miles made good.) 

We would probably have saved several hours by 
taking down our sails, and heading due west into the eye 
of the wind, using our last gallon of ‘‘gas.’’ There is a 
mean tide around Eaton’s, and our tacking in the light 
air gained almost nothing. As it breezed up we did better 
and finished at 7:50 A.M. in seventh place, Gleam and 
Tigress having passed in the night and Malabar VII 
leading us in by one minute. 

But it was a great race, and I’m going next year. 


NINTH ANNUAL BAYSIDE-BLOCK ISLAND AUXILIARY 
HANDICAP RACE 


Fripay, AuGust 2, 1929. Start 1 P.M., D. S. T. 


Gas 
Corrected Allowance 
Rig Owner L.O.A. Time Gals. 


John W. Ripley 46’ 3” 27:16:08 

.. Yawl Robert D. Teller 43’ 6” 28:50:21 

Sch’r Seward De Hart 29:37:51 

Yawl C. V. Kozlay 46 32:10:14 

.... Sloop J. W. Rockwell 34:05:28 

.. Yawl Hugh Kilmer 34:44:02 

Sloop Alex. Girtanner 34:44:29 

..-..--. Schr J. E. Shaw 36:26:30 

gress......... Sch’r George B. Drake 36:41:24 

Malabar VII.... Sch'r Horace B. Merwin 37:48:58 

Hotspur Cutter Alfred F. Loomis : ’ 40:09:00 

Windrush ....... Cutter J. S. Wilford 41:13:44 

Norseman. ...... Yawl Henry Starke 46:21:48 
Sch’r Wm. H. Hamilton, Jr. 

A. K. Hamilton 5 49:26:48 


Athlon, Camilla, Delight, Dragon, Josephine, Quivette, ye Sail Ho, Scorpio, 
Trump, Ulua, Valgerda II, Virginian, and Windréft did not finish. 
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Again SCRIPPS wins! 


By. year-old record shattered hy 








1250 mile run in 87 hours 35 minutes 


























PORTSMEN who delight in contests which try 

their staying qualities recognize in SCRIPPS a 

motor whose power of endurance is unequalled 
save by their own. 

The 150 H. P. SCRIPPS motor in Dr. Leroy’s speed 
boat Bogie had passed through three seasons of arduous 
service before being subjected to this gruelling test of 
better than three and one half days continuous and rack- 
ing full speed operation. 


Let your next motorbe a SCRIPPS. 


Ten models—15 to 200 Horse Power. High speed and A 


medium duty—32 page illustrated catalog on request. woe aie 


SCRIPPS MOTOR COMPANY, 5833 LINCOLN AVE., DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


PS 


+ THE MOTOR THAT CROSSED TIHE ATLANTIC + 





























BRENNIG'S OWN Flag Cigarettes 
On board “Florida” 


Own 
BRENNIG’'S OWN Flag Cigarettes 
Your club burgee and private 


signal reproduced on each 
cigarette in all their colors 
The same flags, in 


colors, on book 
matches. 


“The original brush 
end cigarette” 


BRENNIG’S OWN 


ASTOR TRUST BUILDING 
| 501 Fifth Ave. at 42nd St. 
































Indian 
Summer Is mg 
Cruisabout Time! 


HE warm, breezy Indian Summer days are among the 

nicest of the year for Cruisabout enjoyment. These are 
the days when as you cruise up narrow, winding wooded 
streams, you can enjoy the myriad shades and tones of 
autumn color. Or, if you prefer open water, the Cruisabout 
will safely take you where wind-swept white caps thrill even 
the saltiest sea dogs. 

The Richardson Cruisabout is always ready to sail. Just 
throw aboard the food and duffle, load up with gasoline 
and oil and shove off to enjoy to the utmost, Indian Sum- 
mer’s finest days. 

Wire us to hold a Cruisabout for you or, at least, write 
for our free booklet ‘‘F” which illustrates and describes the 
Richardson Cruisabouts and which we shall be pleased to 
mail immediately upon receiving your letter. 


RICHARDSON BOAT COMPANY, Inc. 
366 Sweeney Street, North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


Richardson 
Cruisabouts 


Displayed at Fifth Avenue and 15th Street, New York City 
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The “‘pit” was a busy place during the Outboard Regatta on the 
Schuylkill at Philadelphia. 


Shooting Star Wins Lipton Cup 
(Continued from page 74) 


out on the third lap. They battled beautifully, running beam to 
beam much of the time. But Scull was determined to finish, and 
he changed tactics from the second heat. He slowed up for the 
turns, and actually made better time by taking them slowly 
than if he had tried to make them at top speed, as on the second 
heat. The river was so smooth that the boats skidded badly. 
Scull gained an advantage of two or three boat-lengths, as far 
ahead as he ever got. But he won, by three seconds. 

Snadecki’s Pigeon finished third in the first and second heats, 
but completely missed the lower turn at the close of the third 
lap, and finished fourth, when his boat skidded 25 or 30 yards. 

The regatta was a two-day affair, and attracted leading boats 
from all over the East. Among them were Kerr’s Cuban Pirate, 
from Winter’ Haven, Fla.; Earl Gresh with Philadelphia Kid, 
from St. Petersburg; Miss Helen Hentschel, from Flushing, and 
her brand-new boat, Golden Girl. 

Two Class C and two Class D races were held on Saturday, 
interspersed with the Lipton Trophy Race. A. J. Allen saved 
something out of the wreckage, by turning in a victory with his 
Harmony in Class D, Division 1. He beat Carl Hofberg’s Blixten 
by four seconds. 

Collier, with Three Star, runner-up in the Lipton event, en- 
joyed a diversion by winning the race for Class D, Divisions 2 
and 3, averaging 39.49 m.p.h., defeating Snadecki’s Pigeon, and 
Kerr with Cuban Pirate. 

Zip II, driven by W. C. Schantz, won the Class C, Divisions 
2 and 3 event, by 18 seconds, from Vice-Commodore David B. 
Arndt, of the Philadelphia Outboard Association, with Thunder. 
His results were a second and a third — not a bad day. 

Joe Masterton, of Paterson, N. J., won the other Saturday 
race, that for Class C, division 1, with his Century Cyclone, 
averaging 34.34 m.p.h. This was his third conquest of the 
regatta, for he had driven the boat to a pair of triumphs on 
Friday, winning both of the Class B races. 

FRANKLIN H. Bates. 


C. Mulford Scull, in Shooting Star, winner of the Lipton Trophy 
at Philadelphia. 
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Mrs. Arthur J. Utz, of Port Washington, 

with a party of friends, in her Baby Gar, a 

28-footer. A 200 h.p. Scripps gives a speed 
of 42 m.p.h. 


Unusual Activity in Yachting 


Daniel H. Cox, President of Cox & 
Stevens, Inc., reports unusual interest in all 
types of yachts. The demand for large 
yachts for charter or purchase far exceeds 
the supply and practically every available 
yacht equipped with power has either been 
sold or chartered during the season. The 
interest in racing craft is also unusually 
great and the prosperity of the country is 
reflected by the amount of money that is 
being spent and will be spent in the next 
18 months in new yacht construction. 

Mr. Cox further states that, as a result 
of the large amount of new yacht construc- 
tion actually on hand in his office, and the 
new contracts that will shortly be let, Cox 
& Stevens, Inc., has found it advisable to 
increase its facilities for handling yacht 
work. Accordingly, arrangements have been 
made whereby this organization, which also 
does a considerable amount of commercial 
work, will conduct its commercial designing 
through the firm formerly known as Cibbs 
Brothers, Inc., which has confined its ac- 
tivities entirely to commercial undertakings. 

This separation of the activities of Cox 
& Stevens, Inc., between yacht and com- 
mercial designing will make it possible for 
the firm to give its yacht clients even better 
attention than in the past. 





Permanent Display 


What is stated to be the largest display 
room in the country devoted exclusively 
to outboard boats and motors was opened 
recently in Detroit. On the opening day 
more than 2,800 invited guests attended and 
inspected the new administration building 
of Caille Motor Co., and these were only 
the forerunners of a constant throng which 
has flowed through the show room ever 
since. This room is 120 feet long and 20 feet 
high. There is shown a selection of boats 
and motors to suit every power and purse. 
Besides the complete Caille line, the boats 
of eight different builders are displayed. 


A Busy Season 


Frank Bowne Jonés, Inc., reports that 
this season has been unusually active, 
particularly in charters. A number of -well- 
known yachts, ranging in size from 52 to 
160 feet, have been chartered for the whole 
or part of the summer. A number of sales 
have also been made, such as those of Cyn- 
thia and Sheerness. Yachts chartered in- 
clude Alder, Truant, Zapala, Eugenia, 


Conewago, Riposo, Windswept, Brook II 
and Helen Louise. 














WHY FAMOUS MEN OF THE DAY USE BARBASOL 


Barbasol makes the razor fly 
over the face smoothly, swiftly, 



































soothingly .. . 
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BERT ACOSTA .. . Everybody 
knows his achievements in the air. 
One of America’s most famous pilots 
Partner of Commander Byrd on his 
epochal flight to Europe. Now guiding 
genius and president of the large com- 
pany making the Acosta Aeroplane 


BERT ACOSTA .. . out-birds a bird in the air 
**Bluebeards with haywire whiskers will do well to introduce their 
faces to Barbasol. They'll quickly surrender to its soothing, cool- 
ing, healing touch. They’ ll enjoy better shaves in less time. That’s 
why Barbasol makes every morning, ‘good morning’ to me.”’ 


TART tomorrow morning with a Barbasol 
shave and you'll be soaring for the rest of 
the day! 

For Barbasol will give you the kind of shave 
that will send you whistling to work. 

Cool, soothing, refreshing — it tames the 
toughest beards that ever grew and positively 
cuddles the countenance in the process! It will 
send your razor zooming over your cheek with 
a touch as light as a kitten’s footfall! It will 
leave your face feeling fresh as a baby’s! 


Congratulations! 
You’re lathered for the last time! 


For from the moment you try it you'll be a 
Barbasol fan! You won't have to get all 
worked up working up a lather! 
You won't have to rub or brush! 


Here's all you do: 


1. Wash your face, leave it wet 
(lots of water)... 2. Spread on 
Barbasol (don't rub). . . 3. Shave! 
And that’s that! 


Your face as smooth and cool as 
a julep and gloriously aglow! 


—— > 





Send the antique lather-brush to a museum 
to join the mussy mug of yesterday and whisk 
away your whiskers in the modern Barbasol 
way! 


Yes, every good druggist has it in two sizes, 
35c and 65c, and you should get it in time for 
tomorrow morning's shave. . . . The Barbasol 
Company, Indianapolis, Ind. 





KEEPS THE SKIN youthful, 
bright and keenly fresh looking 
That's why men like this New 
Barbasol Skin Freshener. It cools, 
revives, freshens. Douse it on the 
face — after shaving — whenever 
tired. Nothing better . . . you'll 
agree 
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Announcing the 
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50 CHALLENGER 


the Newest Addition to the 


HUMPHREYS SEA-CRUISER SQUADRON —CUSTOM-BUILT 


DIESEL OR GASOLINE POWERED 


Tue wide success of the famous Humphreys 
45 Navigator brought with it a considerable 
demand for a 50-foot Sea-Cruiser of this 
type — heavier in construction and offering 
greater speed. 


The new 50 Challenger provides many 
unusual features — in roominess of accom- 
modation, in seaworthiness, in completeness 
of equipment and furnishings, and in adapt- 
ability to either Diesel or Gas Power. 


She has a roomy forecastle forward, amply 
accommodating two men. This is followed 
by a large galley running the full width of 
the ship. The large enclosed deck house, 
finished with sofa berths, is so arranged that 
the helmsman can be either completely shut 
off or not, as the owner wishes. 


Deck house connects directly with the 


owner's and guests’ quarters — three single 
staterooms, each with bureau and closet; 
and a large, double stateroom with bath- 
room and built-in tub. This stateroom 
connects directly with the cockpit. The 
finish of the 50 Challenger is the finest ob- 
tainable . . . and the quality, seaworth- 
iness and dependable performance of all 
Humphreys craft are recognized everywhere. 


The 50 Challenger, while primarily de- 
signed for the installation of Diesel power 
(either single or twin screw) is also adapted 
to the installation of gasoline engines for 
those owners requiring greater speed than 
is yet practicable with Diesel engines. 
Cruising speed of 14-15 m.p.h. with Diesel 
power — or of 17-18 m.p.h. with Gas Power 
can be obtained at moderate cost. 


Prices, Specifications and Equipment List of all Humphreys 
Sea-Cruisers—from 40 to 70 feet—mailed promptly on request. 
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A Long Grind 


Twenty thousand people crowded the 
banks of Peoria Lake for the grueling contest 
staged by the “Ivy” Club on July 4th, 200 
miles, 80 laps of the 2'%-mile course. At 
the starting gun, more than 50 outboard 
racing boats roared across the line and 
around the first turn, though there were not 
as many at the finish. A number of the con- 
testants were forced to give up, among 
them Eldon Travis, whose boat opened up 
her seams due to the terrific pounding and 
compelled his withdrawal when he held an 
apparently commanding lead. It was a great 
fight, moe | furnished thrills galore for the 
crowd. Victory in the Free-for-All went to 
Uniplex, a Century Cyclone powered with 
an Elto Quad and driven by W. Frey. 
C. Koeffler took second with the Hooton 
Wildcat Apache Kid and an Evinrude 
Speeditwin, while Frolic, a Boyd-Martin 
Bullet with a Johnson Sea Horse 32, placed 
third. Oh My IV, R. Pregenzer,. with an 
Elto Quad, was fourth. Time: Uniplex, 
6:12:32, A pache Kid, 6:14:49; Frolic, 6:37:29, 
Oh My IV, 7:12:26. 

In Class C, first place was taken by A pache 
Kid, and the next three in the class were 
also Evinrude driven. 

Class B honors went to Chase Weaver 
with a Lockwood Racing Chief; second place 
to H. G. Colby, with a Johnson Sea Horse 
16; while Carl Lang, with a Lockwood 
Racing Chief, was third. 


Consolidated Offers New 
Shafting 


A new and improved type of tachometer 
drive shaft is about to be offered the 
marine and aircraft industries by the Con- 
solidated Instrument Co. of America, Inc. 

The new shafting is a patented and ex- 
clusive product. The inner cable is con- 
structed of 17 strands of high carbon, high 
tensile music wire, in four layers. The casing, 
natural bronze in finish, and extremely 
light, is a bronze interlocked asbestos- 
packed section, reinforced with copper 
braided armoring. It is very ‘flexible, and 
will permit sharp bends, making handling 
easy. 

The tachometer shaft is the important 
link between the motor and the instrument 
which indicates the r.p.m. Adverse criticism 
has often been drawn to the tachometer 
when the trouble, unknowingly, lay in 
defective shafting. 

The Consolidated Instrument Company 
has developed a new type tachometer for 
general marine use, employing the famous 
Jones movement ‘with modifications to 


eliminate noise of operation. 









Note the flexibility of the 
shafting in the new Consoli- 
dated Instrument Co. ta- 
chometer. 








White Teeth 


deceive 4 out of 5 
NOBODY’S IMMUNE* 


*The disease-of- neglect Ignores Teeth, 
Attacks Gums — and Health is Sacrificed 


S your dentist will tell you, the daily brushing of teeth 

is not enough. For there’s a grim foe that ignores the 

teeth, even the whitest teeth, and launches a severe attack 

on neglected gums. It ravages health. It often causes 

teeth to loosen in their sockets and fall out. And it takes 

as its victims 4 persons out of 5 after forty and thousands 
younger. It is Pyorrhea. 

Don’t let white teeth deceive you into thinking that all 
is well. Provide protection now. It is easier than relief. 
For when diseases of the gums are once contracted only 
expert dental treatment can stem their advance. 

Have your dentist examine teeth and gums thor- 
oughly at least once every six months. And when you 
brush your teeth, brush gums vigorously. Foradditional 
prophylaxis use the dentifrice made for the teeth and 
gums as well... Forhan’s for the Gums. 

Once you start using Forhan’s regularly, morning 
and night, you'll quickly note a distinct improvement 
in the condition of your gums. They'll look sounder, 
pinker. They'll feel firmer. 

As you know, Pyorrhea and other diseases seldom 
attack healthy gums. 

In addition, the way Forhan’s cleans teeth and safe- 
guards them from decay will delight you. 

Don’t wait until too late. To insure the coming years 
against disease, start using 
Forhan’s regularly. Get a tube 
from your druggist. Two sizes, 
35c and 60c. Forhan Company, 
New York. 


Forhan’s 


YOUR TEETH ARE ONLY AS HEALTHY AS YOUR GUMS 
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